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Articie I. 


Central America. 


Central America, when viewed in al] its aspects and relations, 
may be regarded as one of the most interesting divisions of the 
whole earth. 

The ruins of cities, palaces and tempies, which are fownd in that 
region, attest a social condition of its ancient inhabitants which 
must have been far removed from a savage state. Whether the 
order of civilization which once existed there had reached its full 
devclopment and had decayed before the discovery of this continent 
by Columbus, or whether it was crushed and utterly destroyed by 
the Spanish conquerors, are problems which will perhaps remain 
forever unsolved. 

When we contemplate the principal natural divisions of the 
globe, and take into view the geographical arrangement of the 
a several con‘inents and oceans, we observe a striking similarity in 

| _ the relative positions of Central America and of Egypt; and though 
4 we know but little of the character of the more ancient inhabitants 
* of either country, yet, there is much significance in the fact that in 
the old w-rld the arts of civilization were first developed, chiefly, 
in the valley of the Nile, and in America, on the isthmus connec- 
ting the two great divisions of this continent. These facts, when 
' considered in connection with the present condition of the two 
countries, suggest a train of reflections of the most grave and in- 
teresting nature. 
Why has darkness so long prevailed over those regions where the 
\ lights of civilization first dawned upon the human mind? The fer- 
tilizing waters of the Nile still bring their annual tribute to ‘the 
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land of the Pharaohs; . but the artificial canals, lakes, and machin- 
ery, by which in: anriént times those waters were distributed—like 
the -‘citjes and temples of the valley—are in ruins. Egypt has 


- ceased to be the: ‘grasiary of nations and the cradle of science ; its 
: present inhabitants, “dwelling amidst the monuments, and trampling 
~mpon the rains ofits farmer grandeur, constitute a picture so 

dreary, ‘so mysterious, arid withal, so suggestive of the transitory 


nature of human institutions, that we instinctively turn from it with. 
@ sense of awe and humiliation. 

But the history of Central America is indeed a sealed book: 
here a people have existed who drew their subsistence from the soil, 
who reared dwellings, temples and palaces of the most durable ma- 
terial, who cultivated the fine arts, and doubtless enjoyed all the 
luxuries which a tropical climate could afford. Where did they 
come from, how long did they exist, and what became of them ? 
We ask in vain, for even tradition is silent. 

The European order of civilization introduced into this region by 
the Spaniards, some three hundred years ago, seems destined to 
share a fate similar tu that of its ancient inhabitants; and it is na- 
tural that the more enlightened and enterprising nations should 
take a lively interest in the charges which must occur in the social 
condition of that portion of the continent inhabited by the Spanish 
race. 

We do not sympathise with modern filibustering ; but there are 
natural laws impelling mankind to fulfill the injunction to multiply 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it. It is in vain for a people 
claiming a country the natural resources of which they will not or 
eannot develop, to insist upon their right to exclude all others from 
its enjoyment. Such claim is opposed to the principles of natural 
justice, and must yield sooner or later to the operation of natural 
laws. Movements have already been made which indicate import- 
ant changes in Central America, and we conclude that the time is 
pear when a new order of things will be established in that country. 

There can be no donbt of the policy which the United States 
ought to pursue respecting this subject: while we strictly observe 
the laws of neutrality, and prevent the equipment and departure of 
warlike expeditions to interfere in the affairs of Central America, 
we should, on the other hand, as firmly resist all interference by 
European nations. A series of events have occurred calculated to 
attract emigrants to that country, and already the current of emi- 
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gration has commenced flowing in that direction. This movement 
is in obedience to natural laws; the time is ripe, and no power, acting 
in accordance with the usages of civilized nations, can, nor should, 
prevent the settlement of Central America by an efficient race of 
men which will develop its resources. 

But the opinion is entertained by some, that the nature of the 
climate in Central America will not admit of its being inhabited, 
and brought into a state of profitable cultivation: we conclude that 
the correctness of this opinion will depend chiefly upon the char- 
acter of the political and social institutions which may be estab- 
lished there. We do not believe that any country lying witnin the 
tropics, unless it be elevated table land, can be reduced to a state 
of cultivation, and be made productive and prosperous for an in- 
definite period by the labor of white men alone. Central America 
is the home of the black race, and it will require their labor, gov- 
erned and directed by the intelligence of white men, to develop its 
resources. Under institutions similar to those existing in our South- 
ern States, it wouid become the richest and most desirable portion 
of all the region embraced within the tropics. Owing to the great 
elevation of portions of the country, it affords the temperature of 
almost every climate, and no part of the earth is more advantage- 
ously situated in respect to commerce. 

The foregoing observations have reference to the whole of that 
region lying between Tehuantepec, in latitude 18° N., and South 
America, including the Isthmus of Panama. The civil division 
known as Central America, is described by Macgregor, a British 
author, as extending from about 8° to 18° north latitude, and ly- 
ing between 82° 30’ and 94° west longitude, between Cape Gra- 
cios a Dios, on the Caribbean sea, and Point Cosiguina, on the 
Pacific ecean. 

Macgregor says: ‘‘The area, estimated by Humboldt, in 1822, 
was about 125,550 square miles. This calculation was made ac- 
cording to the then existing charts, which were discovered after- 
wards, by the surveys directed by the British Admiralty, to have 
laid down the east coast south of Cape Gracios a Deos more than 
thirty miles too far east. ‘The area, therefore, may be more prop- 
erly estimated at about 120,000 square miles; nearly equal to that 
of the United Kingdom. This area includes the Musquito Terri- 
tory. nthe north it is bounded by the States of Mexico and 
Balize, on the south-east by New Granada, on the east by the At- 
lantic, and on the west by the Pacific. 
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“This extensive region is remarkably image in its configura- 
tion. Mountains, elevated plains, ravines, lakes, rivers, bays, har- 
bors, lagoons, forests and low lands are its predominating features. 

‘There are numerous fertile valleys, and the plateaux or table- 
lands, which are, however, but imperfectly known, are described 
as generally fertile. The mountain elevations rise from 5,000 to 
13,000 feet above the sea. Many of them, if not the whole, are 
of volcanic formation. The country has been frequently disturbed 
by earthquakes. 

“Its soil, its climate, and its productions, are as varied as its 
configuration. Its low lands, both on the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coasts, are considered remarkably unhealthy. 

‘“CLIMATE.—It freezes sometimes during the night on the high- 
est part of the table lands, in November, December and January. 
At the city of Guatemala, situated in the mean height of the table 
land, (4,961 above the sea,) the dry season begins towards the 
close of the month of October, and lasts till the end of May: du- 
ring which time only a few showers occasionally fall. In the be- 
ginning of June, thunder storms become frequent, and are followed 
by heavy rains. From 6 o’clock inthe morning till 3 or 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, the sky is generally without clouds, and the air 
clear and refreshing. About the middle of October, the north winds 
blow, and the rains cease. The absence of either the windy or 
rainy seasons is accompanied by thunder; and, it is said, with 
slight shocks of earthquake. In March and April the thermometer 
sometimes rises to 86°. It generally ranges between 74° and 82° 
in the middle of the day. In December and January, when the 
north winds sometimes blow with great force, the thermometer va- 
ries between 65° and 72°. During the summer heat, it rises at 
about 7 o'clock in the morning to between 60° and 67°, and in the 
evening at the same hour to 67° and 68° ; in winter it falls in the 
morning to 60° and 58°, and sometimes even to 56°; but in the 
evening only to between 60° and 64°. Towards the end of the 
dry season, the trees shed their leaves, and in many places vege- 
tation appears suspended. The region in which the capital stands, 
is considered healthy; godtres are frequent in the high and moun- 
tain districts, especially among the mixed races. 

‘On the sea coast of the Pacific, the seasons correspond with 
those of the table lands, but the temperature is much hotter. | It 
is said that the Pacific shores are healthy, although they are almost 
entireiy covered with woods. This salubrity is, however, not with- 
out exceptional districts. 

*The climate of the low eastern coasts is remarkably hot, and 
the seasons irregular. Below the table land it rains for a longer 
period than on the western shores, but the rains are not generally 
heavy. The rains and hot temperature render the climate in many 
parts unhealthy. 
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‘*PopuLATION.—The inhabitants of Central America comprise 
three classes—whites, or Creoles of Spanish race, Mestizos, or the 
offspring of whites and Indians, and aboriginal natives. There are 
but few negroes, or Zambos. In the Department of Guatemala 
the Indian inhabitants are said to constitute the great majority of 
the people: in Costa Rica those of European race predominate; and 
in the three other Departments the Mestizos, mixed with a few mu- 
lattoes, prevail. Haefkens estimates the whole population at one 
million and a half, which he distributed as follows, viz.:—of Euro- 
pean races, 125,000; mixed races, 500,000 ; Indians, 875,000 ; 
total, 1,500,000. But itis doubtful whether any approximate es- 
timate can be formed. Many parts, as the inland parts of the 
Musquito Territory, the region bounding Yucatan, and part of 
Honduras, are very little known. 

“‘The whites have monopolized nearly all the offices and digni- 
ties in the State, except under Carera, the present (1847) Indian 
ruler of the province of Guatemala. The handycraftsmen, shop- 
keepers and smal! tradesmen generally, are chiefly of mixed races. 
The aborigines are the principal inhabitants of the table lands. 


‘*MrveraLs.—Gold, silver and iron mines are worked; lead and 
mercury have been found. The most important gold and silver 
mines are those of CostaRica, at Del Aquacate, and in Honduras, 
in Mount Mererdon, between Chiquimula and the northern shores, 
and at Del Corpus and Tabanco. The iron mines are situated near 
Santa Anna; in Salvador 75,000 tons were said to have been pro- 
duced annually; but these mines are nearly altogether, like most 
branches of industry, now neglected. This has been the natural 
coasequence of the many revolutions and destructions which have 
disturbed the peace of the country. In Honduras, jasper and mar- 
ble are worked. Brimstone is collected near the voleano of Quiz- 
altenango. There are many salt springs, and salt is collected on 
the banks of some lagoons, as wel] as on the shore of the Pacific, 
in such quantities so as to constitute an article of commerce. 


‘Forests. — Dense foresis of gigantic trees cover a great part 
of Central America. Among the most valuable products of these 
forests are mahagony, pimento, sarsaparilla, vanilla, and the black 
Peruvian balsam; the latter, only found in the district of Salvador, 
besides other drugs and gums; also the Brazil or Nicaragua wood, 
and many other beautiful and useful woods. 

‘*The low country between the Pacific and the table lands and 
mountains, varies in breadth from thirty to fifty miles. A forest 
which covers all the plain, is remarkable for magnificent trees ; 
some of them from thirty to thirty-five feet in circumference, and 
eighty to ninety feet in height: numerous creepers wind round their 
trunks to the height of forty or fifty feet. hese forests consist 
chiefly of mahogany, cedar, Brazil, guaiacum, Santa Maria, and 
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other useful woods; vanilla, sarsaparilla, and other medical plants 
abound. 

‘*Witp AnimaLs.—The wild animals, reptiles, and birds com- 
mon to tropical South America, are found in Central America. 
Fish abound in the rivers and Jakes, and along the shores of the 
east and west coasts. Alligators are also numerous in the Usum- 5 
asinta and numerous rivers. 

**Lakes.—Exclusive of the great lake of Nicaragua, there are 

many others; chiefly near the Pacific, and there are several lagoons, 
with sheitered entrances on the shores of the Caribbean sea. Car- 
atasca Lagoon is forty miles long and more than ten broad. These 
lagvons are a.l separated from the sea by narrow and sandy ridges. 
“the lake of Nicaragua is described by Juarros as being more 
than 150 wiles long trom west to east, and nearly 100 broad from 
north to south, having almost everywhere a depth of ten fathoms, 
with @ muddy bottom, except along the shore where there is clear 
sand. The city of Nicaragua is supplied with water from the lake, 
which also furnishes an mexhaustibie abundance of fish. It is rea- 
dered ex:remely picturesque by numerous smal! islands with which 
the surface is studed; these are all uncultivated, except Ometep, 
which is inbabitel. On this there 1s a lofty mountain of a conical 
shape, that is an active volcano, and fre quently emits both flames 
and smoke. ‘The lake itself is lable to tempestuous agitations, 
when the waves rise with violence, as they do in the open sea, un- 
der the impetus of a heavy gale. Although a great number of 
rivers fall into this basin, the river St. Juan is the only visible 
outlet. On the north, the district of Matagalpa, and many large 
farms for breeding cattle, borderthe lake; on the south are the city 
of Granada, and the town of Nicaragua; on the east the river St. 
Juan communicates with the Atlantic; and on the West is the lake 
of Managua, or Leon, which extends upwards of fifty miles in 
length by nearly thirty in breadth, and is connected by a canal with 
the Nicaragua.”’ 

Though the general description of these lakes may be regarded 
as correct, the dimensions given by Juarros are unquestionably too 
large. Mr. Baily says: ‘*the lake (Nicaragua) is ninety-five miles 
long ; in its broadest part, thirty, and averages fifteen fathoms of 
water.”’* ©. W. Childs, Chief Engineer on the survey made for 
the merican, Atlantic and Pucific Canal Co., assumes the av- 
erage length to be 110 miles by 25 miles in breadth. Mr. Childs 


found the whole fall from the surface of ordinary high water in 
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take Nicaragua to the Pacific at the surface of the highest tide ob- 
served, to be 102 ,”; feet, and to the lowest tide 111,% feet. 

CiT1ges AND Towns.—The towns in Central America are gener- 
ally represented to be in a decaying condition, and but little reli- 
ance is to be placed on the estimates respecting the number of 
their population. 

New Guatemala, the capital of the State, is situated on a plain 
about 5,000 feet above the sea. The climate is represented as be- 
ing similar to that of Italy, but not so cold in winter. Owing to 
the frequent occurrence of earthquakes in that region, the houses 
are butt with thick walls, only one story high. Mr. Stephens de- 
scribes the surrounding country in connection with a view of the 
city from a distant point, as ‘‘wonderfully grand and beautiful.” 
Tne populetion of New Guatamala, including some adjacent plac- 
es, was estimated, in 1847, at about 40,000 souls. 

(id Guatamata, though destroyed by repeated earthquakes in 
1775, stull contains a population estimated at 15,000. There is 
perhaps no spot on the globe more picturesque, or more enchant- 
ing, than the country around this city. It is situated in a valley 
between two volcanos, 5,817 feet above the sea. The volcano del 
Agua is 12,620 feet above the sea, and the volcano del Fuego still 
higher. The first vomits water, the second fire: these are in full 
view of the city; but Mr. Stevens remarks that ‘*the inhabivants, 
like the dwellers over the buried Herculanenm, seemed to entertain 
no fears of renewed disaster. 

Levn is the capital of the State of Nicaragua; it was formerly & 
place of importance, with a population of 32,000, but has been 
greatly reduced by political disturbances. It is situated about ten 
miles from the Pacific coast. 

Realejo, on the Pasifie, has a capacious harbor, and is a place 
of some commercial importance, but it is a village of only two or 
three streets, with a few indifferent houses. 

Granada, situated on the border of lake Nicaragua, is said to 
be in a decaying condition; some years ago the population was es- 
timated at 14,000. 

Nicaragua, situated about three miles from the lake, is said to 
contain about 10,000 inhabitants. 

St. Salvador, Managua, Masaya, Valladolid, and some dosen 
other towns estimated to contain from 5,000 to 15,000 inbavitunts 
each, are but little known by travellers. 
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Acnscuurvns as.—Although situated within the tropics, yet, owing 
to the great elevation of a considerable portion of Central America, 
it is capable of producing almost every variety of plants and fruits 
which are cultivated on any part of the globe. Wheat, barley, and 
the fruits of Europe, are produced on the higher table-lands; but 
Indian corn is said to be raised and used as the prineipal article of 
food. In the lower lands most of the plants and fruits commonly 
grown in tropical climates, are cultivated. Sugar is raised on small 
plantations for home consumption, and small quantities are ex- 
ported. It is said that coffee is but litile used by either the Span- 
ish or native races in Central America and consequently little at- 
tention is given to its culture. 

The modern improvements in agriculture have not yet been in- 
troduced into Central America, and the people of that region, like 
the Spanish race in Mexico, continue to use the same kind of im- 
plements which their ancestors brought with them from Spain. 

Tus Mvsquito Territory.—According to late maps, this ter- 
ritory extends along the coast of the Caribbean sea, from about 
12° to 16° north latitude. It has no natural boundary on the west, 
and we are not aware thatits exact area has ever been ascertained, 
or its limits certainly defined. It is generally conceded, we be- 
lieve, by all who have examined the history of Spanish Ame ica, 
that this territory was never conquered by Spain. The Murquito 
Indians, possessing no artificial wealth, and subsisting chiefly upon 
the natural productions of the country, and, withal, being a brave 
and independent people, successfully resisted the Spanish invacers, 
retaining the possession of their country almost in its primitive 
state to the present time. The descriptions which have been given 
of this territory, are generally too vague to enable us to forma 
just opinion of its value; but enough is known to authorize the belief 
that it possesses great capacity for producing most of the leading 
staples of the tropics. Should the climate of this region be found 
congenial to a black population, we are persuaded that it will not 
be long before it will begin to draw a large amount of slave labor 
from the United States. 

An account of the settlement of the Musquito Territory, and a 
description of its inhabitants, and of their political relations in re- 
spect to the Government of Great Britain, constitute an interesting 
chapter in the history of Central America. These subjects have 
been reviewed in two able papers, by John H. Tice, Esq., publish- 
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ed in the third volume of the ‘‘Western Journal,” at pages 139 
and 286. 

It is one of the most remarkable facts in modern history, that 
Central America, a region so admirably adapted to the production 
of the great staples of commerce, so capable of yielding many of 
the luxuries which are highly valued by civilized nations, and with- 
al, so conveniently situated, should, at this day, be but thinly in- 
habited by a people who look more to its natural productions than 
to agriculture for subsistence. This state of things cannot continue 
indefinitely: the wants of the human family require that the rich 
resourees of Central America should be developed and distributed 
for the enjoyment of the civilized world, and men capable of pro- 
ducing this resalt, impelled by natural laws, will sooner or later 
possess the country. 

Whether Central America is destined to be again, as it was in 
ancient times, the center of civilization upon this continent, is a 
question which time only can determine; but when we take into 
view the relative situations of the several continents on the globe, 
we are strongly impressed with the idea that, whatever may be the 
social character of its inhabitants, it will at some future day be the 
center of the world’s commerce. 


ArticLe II. 


(From the American Railway Times.) 


Memoranda on Railways, prepared Office of Pacific 
Railroad Surveys, 


BY CAPT. GEO. MC’CLELLAN, CORPS OF ENGINEERS, UNDER INSTRUC- 
TIONS FROM HON. JEFFERSON DAVIS, SECRETARY OF WAR. 
Continued from page 30. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND COST OF SIX RATLWAYS. 

1. Massachusetts Western road. 

Length of main road, 155} miles, of which 53 miles is double 
track; sidings, &c., 8} miles: equivalent to 217 miles single track. 
Maximum grade, 83 feet for 14 mile; total rise and fall, 2,085 
feet; minimum radius of curvature, 882 feet; total degrees of cur- 
vature, 6,370°; weightof rail peryard, 56} poundsand 70 pounds; 
83 way stations, 59 engines, 48 passenger cars, 17 baggage cars, 
1,666 freight cars; miles run in one year, 947,382. 
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Graduation and masonry, per mile of main road.......$22,352 50 


Wooden bridges, (6,092 feet,) per foot............000 38 08 


Superstructure, per mile of single track...............0. 7,343 78 
Engineering, per mile of main road........seeseceeseeeeee 1,105 T4 
Tota! cost of road in complete running order, per mile 
BE ce ES paebheesd peaunese panne 64,214 56 
Total cost of road in running order, exclusive of land 
damages and stations, per mile of main road....... . 60,042 52 


Velocity of express trains, 35 miles; assommodation trains, 28 
miles; freight trains, 15 miles per hour. 


2. Boston and Lowell railway. 


Length of road, 26 miles, all double track ; branches, sidings, 
&c., 10} miles: equivalent to G83 miles single track. Maximum 
grade, 10 feet for 6} miles; total rise and fall, 10 feet; minimum 
radius of curvature, 1,075 feet ; total degrees of curvature, 665°; 
weight of rail per yard, 56, 6U, 63 pounds; Y way stations, 22 en- 
gines, 22 passenger cars, 1] baggage cars, 308 freight cars; miles 
run in one year, 275,631. 


Graduation and masonry, per mile of main road....... $15,475 00 
Wooden bridges, (2,897 feet,) per running foot...... : 18 81 
Superstructure, per mile of single track...........ece00 . 4,967 60 
Enginecirng, per mile of main road.........0..seceeeeees - 1,682 35 
Total cost of road, equipment, &c., in complete run- 

ning order, per mile of main road.........+.ceeeeseeees 78,636 00 
Total cost of road in running order, exclusive of land 

damages and stations, per mile of main road........ . 39,090 34 


On the road the land damages and cost of depots, stations,&c., 
were enormous. Velocity of express trains, 35 miles; accommod- 
ation, 20 miles; freight 12 miles per bour. 

3. Boston and Maine railway. 


Length of road, 74 miles, of which 464 double track; branches, 

sidings, &c., 29} miles: equivalent to 1034 miles single track. 
Maximum grade, 47} feet for three fourths of a mile; total rise 
and fall, 1,498 feet; minimum radius of curvature, 1,050 feet ; 
total r= Pte of curvature, 1,988°; weight of rail per yard, 56 and 
60 pounds; 18 way stations ; 28 engines; 35 passenger cars; 13 
baggage cars; 585 freight cars; number of miles run in one year, 
516,328. 
Graduation and masonry per mile of main road........ $11,920 00 
Wooden bridges, (9,619 feet.) per foot...... recccccncoes 38 61 
Superstructure, per mile of single WAGE .. nesreravoes ee» 9,517 67 
Total cost, in complete running order, per mile of main 

lh capndsepnasnansinghilt sie teananeamiieaiaiianiiadh sesseseee DO008 71 
Total cost in running order, exclusive of land damag- 

es, stations, &c., per mile of main road........+0..-«. 38,525 78 
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Velocity of express trains, 36 miles per hour; velocity of accom- 
modation trains, 24 miles per hour; velocity of freight trains, 11 
miles per hour. 

4. Boston and Providence Railway. 

Length, 434 miles, of which 15} double track: sidings, branch- 
es, &c., 19 miles: equivalent to 78} miles single track. Maximum 
grade, 37} feet; total rise and fall, 505 feet; minimum radius of 
curvature, Ae 910 feet; total degrees of curvature, 342°; ; weight of 
rail per yard, 56 to 58 pounds; 26 way stations ; 20 engines; 31 
passenger cars; 9 baggage cars; 12 5 freight cars; number of miles 
run in one year, 305,734. 


Graduation and masonry, per mile, main road.......... $17,625 50 
Wooden bridges, per running foot..........cesereeeeeesees 32 00 
Tron bridges, per running f00t..........cccceeeeeeeeeeerees L000 
Superstructure, per mile, single track...............+0+ 8.390 75 
Engineering, per mile, main 10ad..............+.sceeeeees 2,294 00 
Total cost in complete running order, per mile, main 

URE cncunaneccntenssnnasinatenntiininereneséansesaneienssees 81,273 00 
Total cost in running érder, deducting land damages, 

stations, &c., per mile, main road ...............0000s 57,897 00 


Velocity of express trains, 34} miles or vour; velocity of ac- 
commodation trains, 25 miles per hour; velocity of freight trains, 
14 miles per hour. 

5. Vermont Central road. 
Length, 124 miles. 


Graduation, per mile...........000+0+ jhecncnadeh otal’ $14,517 00 
Masonry and bridges............cccececececererereceeeees . 6,599 00 
Superstructure, per mile..........csceececsserecceeeeceecees 3,594 00 
BR PIMOSTING,.0. 00000cc0s cerccccsesasenssansecces sesece coccocese 928 00 
Total cost in complete running order, per mule......... 55,685 00 
Total cost per mile, excluding land, stations, &c.. .... 45,852 00 


6. Mew York Nortnern road—Ogdensburg. 
Length, 118 miles. 


Grading and masonry, per mile............ssseeeeseeceees $15,567 00 
DPC BONNTO «20505600 ccs ccccsecccvescsccoceescosescscsesoss . 9,545 00 
RICE RES co ccccccsssscceseee deccncanetarscvetichoas opedbesoess otee 1,203 00 
PUNT ssn chic vte otsesecvccee essece cecévecsonnascesesepese - 1,099 00 
Total cost per mile, in complete running order.......... 40,005 00 
Total cost per mile, exclusive of land, stations, Xc..... 84,810 00 
“Iverage of the six preceding roads. 
Graduation and masonry, per mile...............sseeeees -$17,343 00 
Wooden bridges, per running foot........2-...++- ohocodve 31 00 
Iron bridges, per running foot..............00.0+ eoniéapse : 40 00 


Superstructure, including iron, per mile, swe track. 8,042 50 
Engineering, per mile, main Sib sthehincctnanacate 1,411 60 
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Total cost per mile, main road, in complete running 

UN sak Hi itsi ric Rccsetl bide Bbdéde deve ccives CBSE OO 
Total cost per mile, main road, in running order, ex- 

clusive of !and damages, stations, &c.................. 46,619 00 

verage of fifleen New England roads. 
Engineering, per mile, of main road...................... $1,041 00 
Total cost, per mile of main road, exclusive of land 

damages, stations, &c....... a Pree FT 

The average of 36 Massachusetts roads gives as the velocity of 
passenger trains 23.8 miles per hour, and as the velocity of freight 
trains 13 miles per hour; and the average cost per mile of 1,415 
miles of road in the same State, as $43,659 85 per mile of main 
roads. 

DEPOTS, ETC. 

For a large depot of an important road an area of about 50 
acres is necessary, to accommodate all the requisite shops, sheds, 
storehouses, Kc. 

For ordinary way stations, about 5 to 10 acres. 

An engine-house for, say, 7 engines, costs, with turn- 

tables, about.......... Noun apabutpastines oubeuessonayenen -.+ $3,000 00 

A common way-station house, about..........s.ssees00+ . 1,500 00 


REPAIRS AND INSPECTION OF TRACK. 


It is generally the case, on our roads, that one man carefully 
inspects about two miles of track every day. He makee all the 
small! repairs that are necessary. 

By the use of hand cars, trom five to ten miles of track could 
be daily inspected and repaired by one party. 

TUNNELS. 

“Tt is a rule which may be regarded as generally applicable, that 
to make @ cutting more than sixty feet deep would be costlier than 
to ‘bore,’ unless the material is required for a neighboring em- 
bankment. Economy is the principal test in these matters; tor in 
the present advanced stage of engineering, a tunnel may be made 
of almost any length, and through almost any substance, from 
granite rock to quicksand, and therefore the nature of the ground 
can hardly be said to uppuse any other obstacle than that occasion- 
ed by the cost.” 

There is, however, an instance of an excavation 110 feet in 
depth in sand. 

Shafts are usually sunk along the line of the tunnel at from 500 
of 1,000 feet apart. On the Blaisy tunnel one shaft is 646 feet 
in depth; on the Nerthe tunnel one of LU feet. 

It is now a quite. generally received opinion that shafts are not 
so necessary for the ventilation of the tunnel after its completion 
as was formerly supposed to be the case. Where it was proposed 
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to use machinery for excavating, a tunnel of 7.5 miles has been 
projected without the use of shafts. 

Shafts are usually from 7 to 11 feet in diameter. 

The largest tunnel of which I can find a record is one in the 
district of Schemnitz, in Hungary. Its length is variously stated 
at from 10 to 11} miles. It is used to drain an extensive series 
of mines, and also for the transportation of ore on railway cars. 

The longest tunnel of large dimensions which I find recorded as 
having actually been completed is one in France. It is 3$ miles 
long, and a little more than 26 feet in diameter; 54 shafts were 
employed. 

The section of railway tunnels varies considerably in different 
countries and on different roads. The dimensions of several will 
be found in the tables which follow. 

Several machines for the excavation of tunnels have been in- 
vented. It does not appear that any of them have proved success- 
ful; so that in estimating the time necessary to construct any pro- 
posed tunnel, it will be safer to base the calculation upon the re- 
sults of works actually completed. 

As a general thing, headings, as they are called—small tunnels 
in fact—are first driven through, and afterwards enlarged, to form 
the large tunnel. This method of proceeding has great advantages 
in some localities, but is not always resorted to. 

The grades can be so arranged in railway tunnels as to facilitate 
the drainage during the construction by establishing a summit in 
the middle of the tunnel, thus allowing the water to run out at each 
end without interfering with the work; there are instances of great 
embarrassment caused by the neglect of this simple precaution 

In France there are 50 tunnels on railways; eight canals, 36 of 
which have an aggregate Jength of 45.4 miles. The longest of 
small size is 7.45 miles, and that of large dimensions 3.5 miles. 
The Rouen and Havre road bas eight tunnels; Paris and Lyons 
also eight. 

The aqueduct from the Durance to Marseilles has three tunnels, 
whose aggregate length is 10.5 miles. 

That through the Taiilades had 7,320 gallons of water pumped 
out per minute during a part of the time itwas under construction. 

The Nerthe tunnel, near Marseilles, is 15,158 feet long; has 
twenty-four shafts, whose aggregate length is 7,289 feet— the 
deepest being 610 feet. It is in very hard limestone rock; is 293 
feet high by 26} feet wide. The shafts are lined with masonry; a 
portion of the body of the tunnel is lined with masonry, one, two, 
and three bricks thick; another portion is not lined at all. A semi- 
circular brick aqueduct, 43 inches in diameter, runs the whole 
length of the tunnel under the floor. The time occupied in the 
construction is not stated. 

The cost of the Nerthe tunnel was as follows: 

For mining the body of the tunnel........00.++++0s+0+ «08400, 982.20 
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For mining the shafts...............+00 bbsbncdecdused Aes 109,081 08 

Masonry for the shafts............00+ bo vsctesbetdedsee -» 49,069 31 

Lining for the body of the tunnel........ Gindvadseddsetas 423,711 18 

Cost of aqueduct......... serveccvesecosseoseses seseecereseeee 10,607 10 
Total cost of the tunnel.................00 a a $1,298,450 87 


The average cost of excavating the shafts, which are nine feet 
ten inches in clear diameter, was $43 per yard down; the average 
cost of the liring of the shafts was $19 40 per yard down. The 
deepest shaft cost, onthe average, $73 per yard down, completed. 

Cost of mining the body of the tunnel, $319 76} per running 

ard. 
On the German railways are ten tunnels. 

The great ‘‘gallerie d’ecoulement” of the Clausthal mines, 
through the Hartz mountains, is 6.5 miles long. It was commenc- 
ed in 1777 and completed in 1800, (twenty three years, ) and cost 
a little more than $350,000. Some authorities state this tunnel 
to be 7.5 miles long. Its dimensions are not given, but it is prob- 
ably small. 

In Sardinia there is a tunnel two miles long, through Mt. Giovi, 
on the Genoa and Turin railway. On this road, in 25 miles through 
the Appenines, are nine tunnels. 

In Austria the Sommerung tunnel is one mile long. 

England has 48 cana) tunnels of an aggregate length of forty 
miles; the largest being over three miles, on the Huddersfield can- 
al. She has also 79 railway tunnels ; 49 of which amount to 33 
miles, the longest being three miles. 

The London and Birmingham railway has eight tunnels; London 
and Dover, five; Newcastle and Dover, five. 

The Woodhead tunnel between Manchester and Sheffield, is a 
little more than three miles long. It has five shafts ten feet in 
diameter, which vary from 400 to 600 in depth. The character of 
the rock is granitic, being ‘‘mill-stone rock.” The tunnel was 
about five years in construction, and its whole cost was $1,026,705. 

Uppingham tunnel, 1,320 feet in length, cost $120 per lineal 

ard. 

Saltwocd tunnel, in very wet sand, cost $524 43 per lineal yard. 

The United States has 67 tunnels on eanals end vellaags, the 
longest of which is about one mile. Details are difficult to obtain. 
Many of them are short, however. 

Baltimore and Ohio road has 16 tunnels; Parkersburg road, 17; 
Hempfield, 7. 

The old canal tunnels cost, on an average, about $17 77 per 
running yard. 

Those of ordinary size for railways cost from $88 per lineal yard, 
for those in soft sandstone not requiring a lining of masonry, to 
$444 and $710 per yard, in very loose ground, such as quicksand, 
&c., requiring a very thick lining. 
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Ordinary brick lining costs from $8to§$9 p. cub. yard, incl.center’g. 
The shafts for the Blechingly tunnel, 10.5 feet in diameter, sun 
in blue clay, and lined, cost $68 44 per yard down. The longest 

shaft is 97 feet. 

Those of the Blaisy tunnel cost, lined, $139 11 per yard down. 
The soil was of clay, chalk, and loose earth. Deepest shaft 646 
feet, and few less thes 828 feet. 

The cost of shafts varies in proportion to their depth, &c. 

The cost of those in the Black Rock tunnel, Pennsylvania, in 
hard slate, was $79 50 per yard down, or 18 72 per cubic yard. 
The shafts were seven feet in diameter, and 139 feet deep. 

The cost per cubic yard of excavating tunnels has been in the— 


Black Rock, hard greywacke slate, [U. S.]...........0-000e. $5.60 
Lehigh, very bard granite, [U. S.]..........ceeeeeeeeeen eeeees 4.36 
Schuylkill, slate, [U. B.].......ccccccocscscscceccccccescccccsess 2.00 
Union, slate, [U. B.]..........ssseeeeeeee 0 cacasanae coveccese ces 2.085 
Blisworth, blue clay, lined, [Eng.]..............sesseeeeeeeeeee 1.545 
Box, freestone, marble, clay, &c., lined, [Eng.]............ 3.464 
Blaisy, exclusive of shafts, but including the lining,[ France] 3.176 
Blue Ridge, cost per cubic yard ...........ssseseceeeeerersesees 4.000 


The Blaisy tunnel cost, exclusive of shafts, $108 31 p. lineal foot. 

In comparing the cost of tunnels in different countries, the dif- 
ference of the price of labor should be considered. This has not 
been done in any of the examples here given; the actual cost in 
pounds sterling, &c., being simply reduced to dollars. 

The time reqnired to drive the heading of the Black Rock tun- 
nel was 1,243 days, and 1,144 nights, or 2,387 spaces of 12 hours 
each, for 1,782.5 feet in length of tunnel. 

For details of this tunnel, see the following tables. 

In the Kilsby tunnel, a working shaft 129 feet deep, much 
troubled with water, was finished in seven or eight weeks. 

In bard rock, where continual blasting is required, two expert 
miners ean run a “branch”? 40 inches by 32 inches to the length 
of 10.5 inches in 12 hours. 

A tunnel cannot be pushed further than 500 feet without resort- 
ing to artificial means of ventilation. 

Ventilation is found to be better in cold weather than in warm. 

Headings are about 12 feet high ; width at base, that of tunnel 
at that height. 

Jn the table on the succeeding page, 

P. L. means partly lined with masonry.—L. means lined with ma- 
sonry.—N. L. means not lined with masonry.~Z. means not stated. 
S. means has shafts.—S. 8S. means supposed to have shafts.—C. 
means average depth.—a. means average per running foot taken from 
tot»! cost.—D. means was constructed to drain the lakes in the valley 
of Mexico, to prevent overflows. 

Measures are in feet and decimals; Time, in working days; Cost, 
in dollars and decimals. 
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A tunnel has been projected at Mt. Cenis, on the line of the 
Lyons and Turin railway, of the length of 7.6 miles; the gradient 
in the tunnel to be 105 feet to the mile; the section of the tunnel 
to be 19 by 25 feet; no shafts to be used. By the aid of machin- 
ery it was expected to complete this work in five years, at an ex- 
pense of $2,615,000. 

The inventor of the machine and the engineer of the road is the 
Chevalier Mause. His plans and estimates were submitted te, and 
approved by, a board of eminent engineers and geologists, among 
whom was the celebrated Mr. Robert Stevenson. 

The tunnel projected through the Hoosack mountain was to have 
been 43 miles !ong, 23 feet by 22 feet; two shafts about 850 feet 
and 750 feet deep, 10 feet in diameter. The cost variously esti- 
mated at from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. Time estimated by 
different engineers at from four to ten years. The machinery de- 
signed for boring did not succeed, and the project has not as yet 
been commenced seriously. 

At the crossing of the Blue Ridge by the Virginia Central rail- 
road there are four tunnels. The main tunnel is 4,280 feet in 
length; has been four years in construction, and is estimated to re- 
quire two years more to complete it. No shafts are used. It is 
ventilated by machinery. A portion of it is lined. It is for a 
single track, and is in the clear 21 feet high by 145 feet in width. 
Where lined, the abutments of the lining are 4 feet thick; the arch- 
es 3 feet thick. The excavation in these places is 26 feet high by 
23 feet wide. 

A portion of one of the small tunnels is through a very difficult 
formation of loose rock and earth. In the main tunnel much trouble 
is experienced from the water. 

The main tunnel is 700 feet below the crest of the mountain 
through which it passes. The workmen are arranged in three re- 
liefs, and working night and day. No machixery is used for bor- 
ing or excavating. It is the opinion of the engineer that no ma- 
chinery can be applied when the tunnel requires lining, for want of 
space. He states that no excavating machine has yet been suc- 
cessful. 

SNOW. 

The roads in Massachusetts, with rare exceptions, find little dif- 
ficulty in clearing the track from snow in the course of one day. 
They only fail to do so when the snow drifts badly, and packs hard. 

To open the road, from two to five engines are attached to each 
train, with a snow plough in front. The train pushes through un- 
til stopped, when it backs off and again advances. 

Snow to the depth of five or six feet, as a maximum, can be 
cleared in this manner. With higher ploughs and additional power, 
it is possible that slightly greater depths of light snow may be 
worked through. 
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Gace a foot deep fats not present a very great obstacle—thet 
is to say, the train makes regular progress at reduced speed. 

Embankwments are far less obstructed than cuts. 

Cuts of twenty feet deep, and upwards, are Jess obstructed than 
those of from five to ten feet. 

Alongside of cuts like the latter, snow fences are used. These 
are board fences, about eight feet high, placed some twelve feet 
back from the edge of the excavaticz. 

Drifting snow obstructs a train far more than a settled fall; for 
when the engine is brought toa state of rest, and finds it necessary 
to ‘*back”’ im order to obtain a new impetus, the snow blows in un- 
der the wheels, and sometimes ‘*blocks”’ the train so that ic cannot 
move either way. In such cases a large manual force is necessary 
to clear all the wheels at once. 

Men and shovels are always carried on the train when the fall of 
snow is great, in order partially to open heavy drifts and to pro- 
vide for the contingency of the train being blocked. 

Freight trains should be discontinued until the road is opened ; 
the work being done by the passenger trains. 

Light dry snow is. by no means so st rious an obstacle as wet 
heavy snow, except in regard to its liability to drift. 

In opening the road over heavy gradients, commence working 

rom the summit. 

When the snow opposes a considerable resistance, the engines 
use about double the usual qui antity of fuel and water. 

Snow-ploughs are generally of two sizes; the larger sizes are 
from nine to ten feet hig h, and ebout seven feet broad; the smaller 
are about four feet high by seven feet broad, and are sometimes 
of iron. 

PREIGHTS. 

Average freights during the last eight years from Calcutta to 
Boston $15 per ton. 

Average for same time from Calcutta to London $17 per ton. 

From Canton to the United States $10 to $18. 

From Canton to England $26 per ton. 

From Shanghai to the United States $10 to $20 per ton. 

From Shangai to England $26 to $30 per ton. 

Freights from Boston to San Francisco average since 1849, $22 
per ton; at present, $12 per ton. 

Average freight from China and the East Indies to San Fran- 
cisco $13 per ton. 

Silks usually pay $5 per ton more than teas. 

CATTLE, ETC. 


The total number of live stock carried over the Baltimore and 
Ohio railway during the year ending September 30th, 1854, was 
164,869, of which number 75,575 were transported a distance of 
368 miles. 
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At the same rate of freight as on the Baltimore and Ohio road 
it would cost about $36 per head for horned eattle from Fort Smith 
to San Francisco, and about 42 per head from Memphis. 

To transport horses and mules by railroad from Memphis to San 
Francisco, by way of Fort Smith, would cost about $47 per head. 





REPORT 
Upon the Cost of Transporting Troops and Supplies to Cak- 
fornia, Oregon, Vew Mexico, &¢., &e. By Major General 
Thomas S. Jesup, Quartermaster General, U. S. A. 


Syn: In reply to your letter, dated the 8th instant, asking infor- 
mation in regard to transportation, | have the honor to report, in 
answer to the ‘*ist. The present cost of transporting troops to San 
Francisco and Fort Vancouver, via the Isthmus, how much for each 
officer and soldier ; stating whether the price includes their food, 
and, if not, what additional amount 1s paid for food, or the trans- 
portation of their rations and arms,’’—that the last troops sent to 
San Francisco, via the Isthmus, (in May, 1854,) their transport- 
ation was as follows: $225 for each commissioned officer; $150 for 
each enlisted soldier, laundress, &c. 

The whole was subsisted by the contractor; 100 pounds of bag- 
gage allowed to each person on the steamers, and 25 pounds each 
across the Isthmus; all over the 25 pounds across the Isthmus to 
be paid for at 15 cents per pound. No troops have been sent from 
the Atlantie coast direct to Vancouver or Oregon, via the Isthmus. 
For those sent from ~an Francisco, California, to Vancouver or 
Oregon, in June, 1852, $75 was paid for each commissioned of- 
ficer, and $40 for each enlisted soidier, &c., and $30 a ton for 
stores. In December, 1853, $15 ton, and in February, 1854, 
$20 a ton, for stores. 

From information received from New York, since the receipt of 
your letter, [ learn that the company now demands $300 for each 
officer, and 150 for each enlisted soldier, from New Orieans to San 
Francisco, including the transit of the Isthmus~-extra baggage to 
be paid for at 15 cents per pound. 

To the **2d. What is the cost of the transportation of provisions, 
in bulk, to San Francisco and Fort Vancouver, via the Isthmus, 
and also via Cape Horn,”’—I have to reports that no provisions or 
other public stores, in bulk, have been sent to San Francisco or 
Fort Vancouver, via the Isthmus; bus from information just receiv- 
ed from New York, I learn that the present charges by that route 
are $14 a ton to Aspinwall, $500 aton (15 cents per pound, ) 
across the Isthmus, and $80 a ton from Papama to San Francis- 
co—say $394 aton of 2,000 pounds. The agents of the line think, 
that when the railroad across the Isthmus shall be completed, the 
freight across will not exceed one-fourth of the above, $75 a ton, 
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—say $169 for the whole distance. Via Cape Horn to San Fran- 
cisco, or Benecia, subsistence stores have been shipped during the 
present year from Baltimore at 90 cents per cubic foot, $4.50 per 
flour barrel; and from New York at $3.70 per barrel for flour, and 
60 cents per cubic foot for other packages. 

To the “3d.”? The same rates will apply to camp and garrison 
equipage and clothing; as all such such freight, by sea-going ves- 
sels, is charged for by the cubic foot. 

To the ‘‘4th,”? I have to report that ordnance and ordnance 
stores have been sent from New York, via Cape Horn, in June, 
1854, at two cents per pound for ordnance, consisting of heavy 
guns, carriages, shot cal dete in August at $28 per ton for the 
same, and in October at two cents a pound for the heavy ordnance; 
and 60 cents per cubie foot for ammunition, and other boxes, &c. 
None have been sent via the Isthmus. 

To the “‘5th,”? I report, that, during the present year, the con- 
tracts for the transportation of military stores of al! kinds are as 
follows : 

From Fort Leavenworth to El Paso, $14 per 11 lbs. 

From Forth ueavenworth to Fort Fillmore, $13.75 per 100 lbs. 

From Fort Leavenworth to Albuquerque, $10.83 per 100 lbs. 

From Fort Leavenworth to Fort Union, $7.96 per 100 Ibs. 

No transportation has ever been paid for men, as they march, 
the only cost being for the transportation of their baggage, sub- 
sistence, &c., on the route. This may be estimated at about $15 
per man to Albuquerque. The above are about the average rates 
for several years past, and it may be presumed will be those for 
the future. 

As to what was the cost of transporting artillery and supplies 
from the city of New York to the northern frontier, in the war of 
1812-14, this office furnishes no information, and I think it would 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain what were the 
average rates. There were no permanent or Macadamized roads 
im Northern New York during that period, and the passage of 
heavy-loaded wagons, at the best of times, extremely difficult and 
slow. It may be fair to presume that each ton cost at the rate of 
$5 (the daily cost of a wagon and team) for each ten miles of dis- 
tance from Albany to the different points on the frontier when the 
roads were in the best condition, and double this in the spring and 
fall of the year—say from fifty cents to one dollar a mile for each 
ton transported. 

For General Harrison’s army on the north-western frontier, there 
were instances when the teams, loaded with forage, not only con- 
sumed all they were transporting to that army, but had to craw 
forage from the army depots toe enable them to return. Much of 
the subsistence intended for the army was also consumed by the 
teamsters and escorts en route. 
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Since writing the above, I have information from New York that 
heavy freight can now be sent to San Francisco at about $15 a 
ton, and 3 cents per foot for measurement goods, and that a ves- 
sel could be chartered for Fort Vancouver at $20 aton. These 
rates should not, however, be taken as ruling for the coming year, 
freights of all kinds being extremely low at this time. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
Ta. 8S. Jesup, Quartermaster General. 

Hon. Jerrn. Davis, Secretary of War. 


Articie III. 


Palmyra and Hannibal, Mo. 


An Extract from a forthcoming work to be entitled “Twenty-four Years’ View 


of Palmyra and Marion County, in Missourj.” 


BY J. P. RUTTER. 

The general pressure that prevailed for several years during and 
succeeding the disasters that marked the unfortunate epoch of the 
colleze and its attachees, as we have before shown, was sensibly 
felt by the whole community, as all had partaken of the excitement 
consequent on the hopes inspired by its advent, so all shared in 
the loss which caused and attended its exit. The whole country 
had participated in the wild schemes of adventurous speculation to 
which it gave rise. The pressure, therefore, found almost every 
man involved in debt, beyond his means of immediate liquidation. 
The necessities of the times would admit of no parley or delay; 
hence the court was the arbiter before whom that liquidation had 
to be made. Forced sales of property, at a mere nominal price, 
had the double effect of bringing ruin to its former owner, and of 
inducing a general fall in the price of property of like description. 
In fact a rapid decline in the price of property of every kind speed- 
ily succeeded, and families supposed to be wealthy, became bank- 
rupt, and adversity drove its black chariot over the land: despond- 
ency, pecuniary distress, and general desolation marching in its 
train. On no place or part of the community did these calamities 
fall more heavily than on the hitherto flourishing town of Palmyra. 
All improvements ceased in the town.—mechanics thrown out of 
employment, sought it elsewhere, and left the place; town property 
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became almost worthless, houses became vacant, nor could they be 
sold for a fifth of their former value. 

Necessity, it is said, is the mother of invention. Those persons 
who desireda town life, either for business or by inclination, turned 
their attention to Hannibal, a town situated on the Mississippi 
river, in the south-east part of Marion county, twelve miles distant 
from Palmyra. Here, it was thought that, although its improvement 
might be retarded during the continuance of the present adverse 
state of things, that had crippled everything, yet, from the advan- 
tages of its river location, its future prospective improvement would 
justify the outlay of funds in the purchase ef property. Hence that 
town, which had never improved much previously, began to advance 
in population and in buildings, and has continued steadily to grow 
from that time to the present, with one temporary cessation. An 
unfottunate rivalry between the two places had sprung up, at a 
very early period, dating from the time of the first location of Pal- 
myra, which for some years far outstripped its rival in the race for 
consideration and distinction. Situated more immediately in the 
centre of a fine body of rich land, then just beginning to settle, the 
attention of emigrants was naturally drawn thither, and as the 
rapid influx of emigration afforded to the farmer an excellent mar- 
ket at home for all the surplus they could raise on their newly op- 
ened and of course limited farms. The advantage of a river loca- 
tion was at that time not fully appreciated, and Hannibal was over- 
looked and forgotten. But as the country became filled up, and 
the flood of immigration ceased to flow with such rapid current, 
and as the farms became enlarged, their owners naturally began to 
look for a mart forthe profitable disposal of their surplus products. 

These considerations, together with those to which we have ad- 
verted above, gave an impetus to Hannibal, and she shot ahead of 
Pa)myra with great speed, in her turn indemnifying herself by way 
of retaliation, and cancelling the old score. Each place, however, 
still cherishing the old rancoruos enmity, which to the disgrace of 
both places was suffered to foster and annoy each itself as well as 
its rival. 

Palmyra, it may be said, for about the period of ten years did 
not improve at a'l. The few buildings erected not more than bal- 
ancing the general delapidation of others; the business of the coun- 
try gradually and partially left it, and sought new channels of 
trade at Hannibal, La Grange, in Lewis County, and at Quinoy, 
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Ilinois—while Hannibal, during the same period of ten years, con- 
tinued te advance with giant strides in all the clements of prosper- 
ity, trade, population and improvement, and from a small village 
of a few houses, has grown so as to become an incorporated city, 
with about four thousand inhabitants. About four years since, the 
scale again turned in favor of Palmyra. Some lawyers raked up 
from the rubbish of old musty books and papers a claim to a part 
of the Hannibal property, and instituted suit for its recovery, and 
although the claim was believed not to be founded in equity, yet, 
favored by the forms of law, it had the effect of completely para- 
lizing the efforts of the place in the way of improvement, during the 
several years of the pendency of the suit—emigrants and others be- 
ing afraid to risk either purchases or the erection of buildings. 
During this time of stagnation and snspension, Palmyra, in her 
turn, again took advantage of the defenceless attitude of her anta- 
gonist, and made another bold start to overtake her, and for the 
last three or four years has rapidly improved, having had erected 
within her limits many splendid buildings, together with a magni- 
ficent new Courthouse, which is now nearly completed, erected on 
the site of the old one, at the costof about eighteen thousand dol- 
lars. Hannibal, in the meantime, has succeeded in shaking off the 
incubus which for years has weighed down her energies, and held 
the young giant in bondage. Her citizens, although they believed 
the claim to the property sued for was unjust, yet, wisely deemed 
it the best policy to buy up the claims, which they accordingly did 
at the price of many thousand dollars, taking deeds, and relieving 
the city from that obstacle to its improvement. The title to the 
property there is now compiete and undisputed, and she stands, so 
far as that is concerned, ‘*‘redeemed, regenerated and disinthral- 
led,”’ and is rejoicing as a strong man to run a race for eminence 
and renown amongst ber sister cities of the west, rap d strides, in 
which race she is again making in improvements of various kinds, 
particularly in those precautionary, preliminary and preparatory 
measures of arrangement, which must ever be the precursors of 
future prosperity. With a keen foresight and indominable energy 
her citizens have wisely entered upon that system of preparation 
necessary to prepare the way, and make her path straight for the 
race of emulation and laudable rivalry, which lies before her, in 
the erection of plankroads and other improvements, looking to, as 
they will inevitably produce the futur. developmeat of her resources 
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and importance. Already they have two planksoads leading into 
the city: one from New London, the county seat of the adjoining 
eounty of Kalls, the other from Paris, the county seat of the large, 
fertile, populous and flourishing county of Monroe, Paris being 
distant from Hannibal about fifty miles, thus they have timely, well 
adapted the means to secure the end had in view. 

The situation of the two rival places is quite dissimilar, and yet, 
each has its advantages adapted to its peculiar location. The sit- 
uation of Palmyra is generally admired as very beautiful, being 
mostly level, and gently undulating with a beautiful rivulet running 
through it, dividing it into two nearly equal parts, and being well 
watered by seven never failing springs of pure cold water within 
its limits. The natural beauty of its situation is set off to the best 
advantage, and greatly increased and heightened by the large 
number of shade and ornamental trees, mostly black locusts, that 
are set out around and before most of the buildings throughout the 
entire town, giving it the aspect of a city in the woods. 

The situation of Hannibal is broken or rolling, and agreeably 
diversified by hills and dales, by lofty eminences, graceful slopes, 
and pleasant valleys. The eminencies, of which there are many, 
consist of hills of considerable height, yet, of convenient ascent, 
with regular and handsome, though some of them steep, sides, and 
fine situations for building on top, from whence they command 
beautiful and extensive views and prospects of the surrounding 
country and of the river, both above and below, for a great dis- 
tance. Their romantic and picturesque situation and scenery must 
make them for building of private residences very desirable and 
valuable. There is a creek, called Bear creek, running through 
the city, and emptying into the Mississippi, dividing Liannibal pro- 
per from what is called ‘*South Hannibai.” 

The business statistics of the city show that a large business is 
annually transacted in the reception and shipment of tobacco, hemp 
and all other staple commodities of commerce raised in the coun- 
try. There is also a very large business done in the slaughtering 
of beef and pork ; several large establishments for the purpose be- 
ing crowded during the whole of the packing season. Indeed, from 
the commercial situation of the place, and the extensive, fertile 
back country, this must necessarily be the case. Perhaps no place 
in America enjoys a more ex’ensive, extremely fertile country in 
its rear, without any other navigable stream to divert its trade in 
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other directions, than does the city of Hannibal. The whole coun- 
try back from: the Mississippi to the Missouri river, a distance of 
two hundred miles, may be said to be a rich country; what poor 
land may be found not being in greater proportion than may be 
found in any other country whatever. If we were to make Han- 
nibal or Palmyra the center, and describe a circle two hundred 
miles in extent, every way from the center, or four hundred miles 
in diameter, the circumference would perhaps include as much 
good land as can be found within the same boundary on the face 
of the globe. It would extend to the Missouri river, and take in a 
part of the best portions of Illinois and Iowa. Again, were we to 
extend the circumference, and describe a circle four hundred miles 
from the center, every way, we have no doubt it would include a 
greater proportion of good land, than can be found in the same 
extent of country in the world. It would, in addition, to much the 
best part of Missouri, take in also the best portions of Kansas and 
Nebraska, as well as of Iowa and Illinois. All this extent of coun- 
try is now being settled, and when densely populated, there is no 
calculation to be made of the immense amount of commercial in- 
tercourse that must flow through its different channels of trade, and 
itis not too much to anticipate that, unless some unforeseen causes 
interpose as barriers, both Palmyra and Hannibal will participate 
in their just proportion in the benefits of the whole. 

The business of Palmyra has always been good, for an interior 
town, though for a few years temporarily and comparatively les- 
sened ; particularly has it been always found for the amount of 
goods sold by its merchants, which is further demonstrated by the 
fact of their general solvency—-few ever having failed in business 
here. There is likewise a considerable amount of packing done, 
particularly of pork, together with a due proportion in all the de- 
partments of mechanical labor and other industrial pursuits, as 
well as in the artistical lines of business, besides several blacksmith 
shops, several cabinet shops, tailors, bakers, &c., with many mer- 
chants and grocers; we have three jewelry stores, and in the list of 
fine arts, several excellent painters stand conspicuous to vindicate 
their character. There are two good taverns: the Virginia Hotel, 
kept by the gentlemanly landlords, McLeod & Kimsley, opposite 
the Courthouse, may be emphatically denominated the ‘*Epicure’s 
Elysium” of the place for genius and taste. 

The unfortunate rivalry between the two places, however, is not 
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yet entirely extinct, but ie gradually, we think, wearing itself out 
in its unpatural and unwarrantable course; for there is in truth no 
reason why it should exist at all: the interests of both are insepar- 
ably connected by their natural and relative positions, and ought 
not be severed by the jealousies or fancied interests of ambitious 
individuals—they ought rather to be assistants to each other, bles- 


sing and being blessed. 


ArtTicLte VI. 


A Sketch of the Life of an Aged Pioneer, JOHN REYNOLDS, 
“The Old Ranger,” Ex-Governor of Illinois. 





The Pioneers of the region east of the Mississippi are rapidly 
passing from the stage of action, and in a few years their hoary 
heads and venerable forms willbe seen no more in the land. Fear- 
less, enterprising and patriotic, they abandoned the homes of their 
childhood for a life im the wilderness where, in opening the way for 
the advancing columns of civilization, they encountered difficulties 
and suffered privations, which entitle them to the everlasting gra- 
titude of the American people. Self-relying, and always prepared 
to meet and overcome the dangers which surrounded them, they 
were indeed a band of heroes whose names and deeds deserve to 
be enrolled in the history of the country which they conquered from 
@ savage race, and opened to the settlement of a civilized people. 
But the greater part of them have passed away, and the names of 
only a few have been preserved by the historian. 

Biographieal sketches of individuals who acted a conspicuous 
part in the early settlement of the country, would greatly enrich 
American history; and we have long desired to make the Western 
Journal & Civilian a general repository of this department of west- 
ern literature. Much of this class of matter has already found s 
place in the preceding volumes of our journal, and we are pleased 
that we have the privilege of further enriching our pages by ad- 
ding the following sketch with a portrait of one who has resided in 
the west almost three score and ten years: a pioneer in the broad- 
est meaning of the term, who has acted a distinguished part in 
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private and public life; occupying a place in the first rank, and 
generally taking the lead in every thing calculated to advance the 
best interests of his own State in all its gradations, from a savage 
wilderness to its present elevated and important position in the 
confederacy. 


JoHN Reynoips, Ex-Governor of Illinois, was born of Irish 
parents, in Montgomery County, State of Pennsylvania, on the 
26th of February, 1788. When he was six months old, his parents 
emigrated to East Tennessee, and settled in that section of the 
State afterwards embraced in Knox County. The father of Gov- 
ernor Reynolds was a farmer, and worked himself for a living. As 
soon as his son was able, he assisted his father to work on the 
farm. At a tender age, in 1794, he was sent toa country school, 
taught by an ill-natured Irishman; but, owing to the cross and mo- 
rose temper of the teacher, he learned little, cr nothing ; subse- 
quently, at other schools, he Jearned fast, and could read and write 
tolerably well at the age of twelve years, when he left Tennessee. 
He grew rapidly, and as he generally worked in the summers on 
the farm, he soon became a good farmer, and delighted to work 
with uorses. 

In the year 1800, his father and family removed from Knox 
County, East Tennessee, to Illinois, and settled in Randolph Coun- 
ty, near Kaskaskia. In their travel to the west, the family expe- 
rienced much hardship, in crossing the high waters, in the wilder- 
ness between the Ohio river and Kaskaskia. 

The old Ranger, when a lad of twelve years, drove one of the 
two teams of his father from Tennessee to Illinois. The father of 
Gov. Reynolds settled east of the Kaskaskia river, and there was 
no school established in that neighborhood for many years after he 
made his location. For many years after his father settled at this 
places, he had no neighbor in an eastern direction nearer than Vin- 
cennes, Indiana; and the nearest white settlement, east of the Mis- 
sissippi river, in a southern direction, was at Natchez. Governor 
Reynolds, when a lad, residing on the farm with his father, was 
compelled to travel in the evenings of winter a mile or two, after 
the cattle was fed, to the residence of one of his neighbors, to take 
lessons in Arithmetic, and in this way he acquired a respectable degree 
of knowledge in that science. He was growing up, and there being no 
schools in the neighborhood, he was compelled to resort to these ex- 
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pedients, to obtain some education: when schools were established 
in the settlement, he sold his horse to a man who undertook to 
work in his place on the farm, while he went to school. In this 
manner, laboring the greater part of the year, and attending school 
in the winter, the Ex-tovernor of Illinois, impelled by his native 
energy and ambition, became a good farmer, end also a tolerably 
good scholar, when he was quite a youth. 

When at about the age of fifteen years, he observed and deplored 
the many great evils which flow from the imprudent use of intoxi- 
cating liquors: his father had been injured by it, and he firmly re- 
solved, without the advice or suggestion of any one, that he would 
totally abstain from the use of ardent spirits; a resolution to which 
he has strictly adhered for half a century. This shows great saga- 
city in one so young, and furnishes an example which should be 
imitated by every youth who aspires to be useful to himself and to 
Society. 

Temperance was a great element in the life of Gov. Reynolds ; 
it preserved his health; it kept his mind clear, and guarded bim 
against being mislead by his passions, while under the influence of 
of exciting causes, and more than all, it has cherished and pre- 
served that excellent moral tone of character by which he has been 
distinguished through a long life. Growing up to manhood, his 
traits of character commenced to develop themselves, and were 
marked and well defined. Energy, a laudable ambition and firm- 
ness seemed to be his prominent traits. His firmness is so strong- 
ly developed, that itis frequently regarded as obstinacy, and appears 
to be the leading trait of his character. Like many individuals, 
possessing solid talents, he is by nature exceedingly diffident, a pe- 
culizrity in his temperament which, as he remarked to us, has been 
a cause of much pain and of great labor in efforts to subdue it. But 
even at his present advanced age. and after being so long in public 
life, heis oftenso diffident, that itis painful for himto appear before 
the people. With these traits of character, together with a corre- 
sponding sound and strong intellect, he was destined to succeed in 
almost any husiness enterprise or occupation he might undertake. The 
young pioneer obtained athorough knowledge of mathematics, which 
Was a great source of pleasuretohim. He was well acquainted with the 
theory and practice of land surveying, and also with the theory of 
navigation. He grew large and awkward, and weighed, when full 
grown, about one hundred and eighty pounds. His person is tall, 
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about six feet one inch in hight, and his gait rather awkward and 
inelegant. His head is large, and well developed, according to the 
rules of phrenology. Young Reynolds became exceedingly active 
and athletic. He ran foot-races with great success, and scarcely 
@ man could pass him in a foot race of one hundred yards. The 
last foot-race he ran was in Knoxville, in 1812, for a wager of one 
hundred dollars, which he won. 

In those early days in Illinois, all sorts of sports were in fashion 
and practised, such as horse-racing, card playing, shooting match- 
es, and the like, and in all these sports young Reynolds took a 
prominent and successful part. The turf was his main delight, 
and often all the wealth he possessed, and that was generally only 
a horse, or so, be has had staked ona horse-race. He won 
a fine horse on a race in Cahokia, in 1811, and sold it to the 
keeper of a hotel in Knoxville for his board, while he studied law 
in that town. 

About the time the young pioneer arrived at man’s estate, his 
uncle, John Reynolds, of Tennessee, wrote a letter, perhaps half a 
leaf of paper, to his father, suggesting the propriety of sending his 
son to college in Tennessee, as there was not a college nearer to 
Illinois at that day than five hundred miles. This short letter de- 
cided the fate of the young pioneer, and after that time he farmed 
bo more. 

In the spring of 1809, he wended his way, with much diffidence 
and with a great weight of the backwoods manners on him, from 
Illinois to the college in Tennessee. His old incubus, diffidence, 
sorely afflicted him at college, and while he studied law in Knox- 
ville: but an iron will, and a full share of obstinacy, forced him 
through these trials. He studied at the college with great assidu- 
ity and success. It was soon ascertained at the institution, that 
he possessed a considerable strength of intellect, and a capacity to 
learn with ease and speed any of the most intricate sciences. He 
applied himself so intensely to his studies, that he greatly injured 
his health. He went through the college in a remarkably short 
time, and understood well the studies he embarked in. He was a 
good Latin scholar, and also understood well the various sciences 
taught in this institution. 

In October, 1810, he commenced the study of the law in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; but applied himself so intensely to his books, that 
he contracted a disease of the lungs, and a consumption, as it was 
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feared, had already seized on him: he had a cough, spit blood, had 
pain in his lungs, and experienced much perspiration during the 
night-time. 

He abandoned his studies, and travelled home to Illinois. He 
spent the summer of 1811 in gay society, horse-racing, shooting 
matches, and other amusements, and took much exercise in the 
open air on horseback, and little or no medicine. By this course 
ot conduct, anda strong constitution, he was again restored to tol- 
erable health. 

He again returned to the study of the law in Knoxville, and fin- 
ished his studies in the fall of 1812. He read attentively the sci- 
ence of the law, but never did care for cases when they were not 
founded on fundamental principles. He always disliked a case 
lawyer, and considered it but a superficial learning to recollect 
cases without the principle. 

He returned home to Lllinois, in 1812, and found the whole fron- 
tier of Illinois, where his father resided, in a state of excitement, 
in regard to the war which had been declared that summer against 
England. The Indians, at that day, were numerous and exceed- 
ingiy hostile to the Americans. Edward’s campaign was about to 
march against the Indians on Lake Peoria, when the young pioneer 
reached home, and he joined a spy company as a private. He 
marched with his company in the campaign from Camp Russell to 
Peoria Lake, and back to the settlements. 

The next year he enlisted in a company of United States Rang- 
ers, as a private, and marched in the campaign under General 
Howard, in the fall of the year 1313. By serving as a United 
States Ranger, he acquired afterwards, in his electioneering cam- 
paigns, the name of *‘the Old Ranger,”’ which has become so com- 
mon, that he is known by the name of the old Ranger almost as 
well as by nis proper name. During the time he was in the mili- 
tary service, andwhen he was not out on duty, he procured a teach- 
er and learned well the French language. He also practised speak- 
ing this language, until at one time it was as familiar to him as 
his native tongue’ 

Towards the close of the war, young Reynolds established an 
obscure law office in Cahokia, and possessed not many more law 
books, than could be tied up in a pocket handkerchief. At this 
time, he enjoyed the blessings of good health, energy, ambition, 
and poverty. He practised law here for three or four years, sur- 
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veyed lands, and speculated in lands. He used much industry, and 
soon acquired some wealth. This was the first start he made on 
‘this own hook,”’ and he studied economy, and exerted himself with 
some considerable success. The first effort he made to address the 
Court in Belleville, in 1815, was an awful failure. {n speaking of 
this debut, he says: His diffidence was so great, that he scarcely 
knew his own voice in the court-room. He trembled from head to 
foot, and all ideas abandoned him, save that of diffidence. Many 
supposed he never could succeed : but there existed in his breast a 
fixed determination, “to do or die.”” An ignominious death or 
success was impressed on his heart. Time and labor worked much 
of that diffidence off. His acute sensibility was born with him, and 
he consolcs himself with the reflection that, although on public oc- 
casions it has been a source of much pain, yet, under the ordinary 
circumstance of private life, itis an infinite source of delightful en- 
joymeat. 

The various passions seem to be singularly marked in the mind 
of Ex-Governor Reynolds. The milk of human kindness was born 
with him, and mingles with all his actions; yet, he is rather irrita- 
ble for a moment, and impulsive. He is sincere and steadfast in his 
friendships, and possesses an acute feeling of dislike for ingrati- 
tude and contume!ly offered to him; he is frank, open and generous 
in his manners and habits, but dislikes extravagance and useless 
expenditure of money. 

A singular defect exists m his mind: he never did, nor can, un- 
derstand music, and never did sing, nor attempt to dance ; he is 
nevertheless charmed with songs, music and poetry. About this 
period, he commeneed collecting a library, and has at this time, a 
large library of well selected and choice books. 

As a lawyer the old Ranger succeeded well, and became rather 
famous in judicial proceedings, where a scramble before a jury on 
contradictory testimony was the theater; there, his native energy 
and strength of intellect were generally triumphant. His speeches 
to the juries, although neither elegant nor eloquen’, were generally 
impressive and efficient ; they were interspersed with a natural wit 
and humor of a peculiar character, without effort, and mostly 
abounded with reason and common sense. His addresses were de- 
livered with so much fervor and naireté, eminating warm from the 
heart, that they always invited the attention of the audience, and 
eften convinced them; they generally contained original concep~ 
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tions of his subject clothed in a peculiar language, and delivered 
in a style which made them interesting and convincing. 

Governor Reynolds never remained long enough at the bar to be- 
come eminent in his profession: other pursuits called him from the 
practice on many occasions, to the detriment of his professional 
career. 

In 1817, young anc ardent, he marrieda beautiful French Creole 
in Cahokia; she herself possessing about the same temperament, 
they lived together happy in the French menage. In their domestic 
circle they used the French language for about seventeen years, 
during the life of the lady. 

Up to this time, Governor Reynolds seems to have had no 
taste for politics. He regarded stump speeches as a coarse, for- 
ward and vulgar performance, and disliked she intrigue and man- 
agement often interwoven in political scrambles; but at the forma- 
tion of the State Government, at Kaskaskia, in 1818, without his 
solicitation, he was elected Judge of the Supreme Court by the 
General Assembly of the State. This position changed his course 
of life, and almost forced him to enter the political arena. The 
Constitution required the Judges and the Governor to compose 8 
Council of Revision, and they were compelled to attend the sessions 
of the Legislature. It was almost impossible for a young, ardent, 
aspiring man to keep aloof from political discussions. 

Governor Reynolds remained on the bench for six years, and 
performed much duty. The law required the four Judges of that 
day to hold all the Circuit Courts, and also the Supreme Court. 
Ali this service was performed for one thousand dollars per annum, 
often paid in bank notes below par. 

Although the laws were well executed by Judge Reynolds, yet, 
some were dissatisfied; because he was too lenient, and did not fine 
the delinquents heavy enough. It is true, he was not as well qual- 
ified for a judge as he was for a legislator. He did not possess 
that formality and empty ceremony that many Judges assume and 
many people admire. Under his administration two persons were 
hung for murder, and the laws generally were well administered. 

In the reorganization of the Judiciary, in 1825, Judge Reynolds 
was not retained on the bench, and he then resumed the practice 
of the law with vigor and efficiency. He attended to a large cir- 
cuit, composed of the counties of Monroe, St. Clair, Madison, 
Green, Pike, Morgan, and Sangamon. His practice of law was 
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good, and he also practised politics and electioneering with the 
pecple. He was familiar, accommodating, and agreeable with the 
masses, and enjoyed their devoted attachment. The juries in his 
Circuit gave him their confidence, and he scarcely ever lost a case, 
where he had an even chance with his opponent. His speeches in 
Court reached the masses, who always hung on the courts to hear 
him speak ; he had the ingenuity exactly to mix politics and law 
together in his adrresses, to convince the juries and the bystand- 
ers: one the tribunal of the law, and the other of politics. No man 
in the State ever possessed as much personal popularity with the 
masses as Governor Reynolds did. 

In 1826, a party was formed in St. Clair county, and all their 
candidates selected for the county offices. On this ticket the old 
Ranger and friends were not admitted. He organized his party in 
opposition, and he, and almost all his friends, were elected. This 
was the first effort he made in an election. He entered the Legis- 
lature with an ardent and enthusiastic ambition to advance the best 
interests of the county and State; he took a bold, decided stand in 
the halls of legislation, without reference to party or persons, and 
performed much good to the pablic. It may in justice to him be 
said, that he is the founder of the Penitentiary, and that he ob- 
tained its location at Alton. He urged on the public mind and the 
Legislature many other important measures, and although some 
did not become laws at the time, yet, the public was prepared for 
them in after days. 

In 1828, he was re-elected to the General Assembly from St- 
Clair county, and still pursued a liberal and high-minded policy, 
that attracted the attention of the public. In both these Legisla- 
tures, Governor Reynolds was mostly the leader of all important 
measures, and obtained much popularity and standing. It was 
easily discovered, that his mind was better adapted to the halls of 
the legislature than to the bench. In one case a beaten track was 
followed, while in the other a larger field was opened, which re- 
quired a more comprehensive and liberal mind. 

Parties were formed in the State for some time, and the excite- 
ment was strong between the Democrats and Whigs; each party 
was arrayed, and much bitter feelings existed between them. The 
old party in the State that supported Mr. Crawford for the Presi- 
dency, had joined the Jackson Democrats, and were Ultra and 
proscribing. The original Jackson party was not so rabid as the 
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other, yet, equally firm and efficient. Governor William Kinney 
was at the head of the Crawford Jackson party, and the old Ranger 
was placed in the front of the original Jackson men, and on this 
platform was commenced the eanvass for the office of Governor of 
the State, early in the year 1829. Reynolds and party knew well 
the great power of their opponents, and commenced the campaign 
a long time before the election, which was in August, 1830. Gov. 
Kinney had all the influence and patronage of the General Gov- 
vernment to aid him: but the old Ranger had voted for Jackson in 
1824, and had been, and is to this day, a regular old line Demo- 
crat, which counteracted the influence of the General Government. 
The whole State was agitated to the centre by this gubernatorial 
election. The most bitter and vindictive feelings prevailed, and 
every one, male and female, took sides with a zeal and phrenzy 
that was surprising. Speeches were made in every county in the 
State by the candidates and others, and printed matter flooded the 
country. It was in this election, that the old Ranger made his 
first political speech. He was elected by a considerable majority, 
and administered well the State Government for four years. His 
messages and general course were harmonizing and conciliatory, 
and towards the close of his administration, the democratic party 
was better united and more efficient than it has ever been since. 

Gov. Reynolds found the State currency rotten, with the old State 
bank, established in 1821, and the notes payable in 1831; he strong- 
ly urged upon the Legislature to pay this debt of about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and thereby save the credit of the State, 
and restore a sound currency. His policy was adopted, and much 
good resulted to the State by it. 

The Black Hawk war occurred during his administration, which 
greatly increased the responsibility of his station, and caused him 
great perplexity. Letters poured in on him in the spring of 1831, 
which showed the frontiers to be in imminent danger; and after 
much deliberation, he called out a large body of the militia, and 
saved the country. General Gaines and the Governor made a treaty 
of peace and friendship with Black Hawk and a band of Indians ; 
but the next year the same Indians recrossed to the east side, with 
hostile appearances, that alarmed the whole northern frontier. The 
Governor was again compelled to call out a still larger force than 
he did in the previous year. After long campaigns, which lasted 
all summer, the enemy was at length reached and chastised at the 
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Heights of the Wisconsin, and at the battle of the Bad Axe. Gov. 
Reynolds was authorized with Gen. Scott to make treaties with the 
Sacs and Fox nations of Indians and the Winnebagos. Just and 
equitable treaties were made, and large cessions of country were 
made by the Indians to the General Government. ‘The territories 
on which the State of lowa is formed, and a large tract of country 
in the State of Lilinois were purchased of the tribes owning the 
same. Gov. Reynolds was recognised by the United States as Ma- 
jor General in the Black Aawk war, end was paid accordingly. 

In August, 1534, Gov. Reynolds was elected a member of Con- 
gress, and entered the Halls of Representatives in December of 
that year. Although this was a strange theatre to him, yet, he 
was prudent, discreet and laborious in the performance of his mul- 
tifarious duties, and made a good business member. At his first 
entrance into Congress, he made very few speeches, but labored 
attentively in the committees, and flooded his Congressional Dis- 
trict with public documents. 

In the summer and fall of 1884, he was elected at the general 
election, and also elected at a special election, to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of the Hon. Charles Slade. 

Inthe summer of 1536, after being a widower for eighteen months 
or 80, he married in the District of Columbia, an amiable and ac- 
complished lady, which detained him from his district, and he was 
beaten for Congress by a few votes. 

In 1837, being out of public life, he could not remain inactive, 
and he and company constructed the first railroad north of the Ohio 
and west of ‘the Alleghany mountains. This road was six miles 
long, built from the coal mines at the bluff of the Mississippi across 
the American bottom, to Lllinoistown, opposite St. Louis, Mo. The 
construction of this road was a Herculean task at that early day, 
and one which the company performed without much knowledge or 
money: The principal available capital of the company was energy. 

In the spring of 1838, the old Ranger offered again for Con- 
gress, and was elected. This election was one year before he took 
his seat as a member, and without his solicitation or knowledge, 
Gov. Carlin appointed him commissioner to proceed to Europe and 
obtain a loan of four millions of dollars, to construct the canal. 
Afterwards Judge Young, then a member of the U.S. Senate, was 
added to the commission. Gov. Reynolds, by the assistance of 
Gen. Rallings, one of the Fund commissioners of Illinois, obtained 
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8 loan of one million of dollars of the U.S. Bank of Pennsylvania, 
at Philadelphia, to carry on the canal during the summer of 1839, 
and in May of that year he set sail forEurope. The sight of Eu- 
rope was strange and singular to the old Ranger; but his common 
sense and extensive knowledge of mankind enabled him to succeed 
to the entire satisfaction of Gov. Carlin and the public. Judge 
Young and Gov. Reynolds procured a loan for the canal, and some 
of the money was expended on the construction of the canal; but 
the money pressure set in hard, and both the State and the bank- 
ers in London, with whom the Joan was made, failed to perform the 
contract. The State also failed to pay the interest. 

Gov. Reynolds visited many parts of England, and crossed over 
the channel, from Dover to France. He remained in Paris some 
time, and visited the country around that great city. He traveled 
to Belgium, and examined the curiosities in Brussels and Antwerp. 
He then returned to London, and remained there most of the sum- 
mer of 1839. He visited Windsor Palace, and saw the scene of 
the merry wives of Windsor. He returned by the cities of Bath and 
Bristol, and at the Jast named city, he embarked for the United 
States. On his return voyage, the old Ranger experienced a ter- 
sific storm on the ocean ; but the steamer Great Western rode out 
the storm, and landed the Governor and the other passengers safely 
at New York. 

In December of this year, Gov. Reynolds entered Congress again, 
and with his former experience, he made an efficient and business 
member of Congress; he was frequently placed on important com- 
mittees, and at that session he was chairman of the committee on 
public lands, which was one of the most important committees in 
the House. He made strong common sense speeches on many im- 
portant subjects, which obtained some considerable celebrity at the 
time. He advocated the erection of hospitals on the western wa- 
ters, which measure was adopted. Scarcely a member was more 
active or efficient, than the old Ranger was in Congress, in the 
sphere in which he acted. His speeches in Congress would make 
a volume of sound common sense matter, which might be read with 
profit. 

In 1840, he was again elected to Congress, and in all served his 
constituents for seven years in the House of Representatives. He 
acted uniformly with the Democratic party, and the people never 
whispered a complaint against his votes in Congress or his actions. 
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He served the people in Congress to the best of his abilities, and 
so every one in the State unanimously agree at this day. 

In his district, the young politicians possessed an ardent ambi- 
tion for his place in Congress, and combined together to effect their 
object. His popularity was so strong with the masses, that his 
rivals andthe young politicians in his absence organised the caucus 
system, and beat him for the nomination by a packed convention 
in 1842. 

The old Ranger, becoming aged and somewhat sobered down, 
yet, possessing great energy and mental activity, now entered the 
field of science and literature, and studied the classics with youth - 
ful vigor. He had been for thirty years, or more, collecting a li- 
brary, and had selected in both Europe and America many choice 
and valuable books. Of the Latin, French and English classics, 
his library contains nearly one thousand volumes, and in this de- 
lightful retreat with the authors of ancient and modern date, he 
spends much of his time, which is now entirely under his own con- 
trol. He has acquired a handsome small fortune, and lives in 
peace and happiness with his agreeable and accomplished wife; al- 
though they are not blessed with any offspring. He possesses a 
fine house and beautiful residence in the city of Belleville, and is 
surrounded with all the comforts necessary to make life agreeable 
and happy. He possesses a peculiar disposition for the enjoyment 
of society, and is delighted with gay and brilliant company as well 
as with the grave and philosophic. His kindness of heart and ben- 
evolence are proverbial, and as he has resided so long in Illinois, 
he enjoys a happy meeting almost daily with those to whom he has 
done favors. This is doubtless a great source of happiness to him 
in his old age. 

In 1846, the county of St. Clair needed a macadamised road 
from Belleville to the Mississippi, and some other improvements, 
and the old Ranger was elected to the General Assembly, to effect 
these objects. A charter for the above named road was obtained, 
and the improvement made. He was exceedingly active and effi- 
cient with others in making this road. He was in every respect an 
efficient and business member in the General Assembly; he had by 
his age and experience great influence with the Democratic party 
in the Legislature of that session. 

lt became necessary in the progress of the country to construct 
other and further improvements in St. Clair county, and in many 
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other sections of the State; and in 1852, the old Ranger was again 
elected to the General Assembly, to obtain charters for these im- 
provements. When he appeared at Springfield, the seat of gov- 
ernment, his friends of the General Assembly elected him speaker 
of the House of Representatives, although he was not well qualified 
for the office, nor ever solicited the place. There is a forma: dig- 
nity, without meaning, and a technicality, always required in the 
speakership of a legislative assembly, that the old Ranger never 
acquired, and therefore was not so well qualified in this respect for 
the duties of the office ; but his sound common sense, without any 
great regard to nice formality, enabled him to execute the duties 
of the office to the entire satisfaction of the public, as well as the 
approbation of the House. It was known from his previous life, 
and his deportment in the chair, that he aimed at impartiality, 
justice and the advancement of the best interest of the State. These 
traits of character, and his impartial decisions, made him extrem- 
ely.popular with the House of Representatives. Not a decision he 
made during the transaction of a great amount of business in two 
sessions of the General Assembly, was appealed from, but the 
speaker and the House transacted business together with the utmost 
cordiality and harmony. There was a called session in the winter 
of 1854, and in that, and the previous session, although only forty 
days long, an immense amount of important business was trans- 
acted. In both these sessions of the General Assembly, various 
important railroad charters were created, and other improvements 
of the State advanced. 

The office of the speaker of the House is the last important po- 
sition that the old Ranger has filled; but he has not been idle since, 
nor inactive. He has written and published four different works with- 
in not much more than three years, that are very creditable to him 
as an author, and which have also done the State lasting service. 
His first work, entitled ‘*The Pioneer History of Illinois,” is a 
plain, unvarnished history of the Pioneers of the State together 
with sketches of the rise and progress of the country. This book 
war written ina hurried manner, and is singularly defective in pos- 
sessing neither chapters to any amount nor any index. This book, 
and in truth all his works, are written in that singular unpretend- 
ing style of naiveness, that makes his writings so acceptable to 
all classes of people. In his style and composition, there is no 
labored and rounded paragraphs, to show the reader what an ele- 
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gant and eloquent writer he is; but he moves straight on with his 
thoughts, like a person narrating the truth from the heart. The 
works of the old Ranger are certain to secure all classes to read 
them, and are generally approved by the public. One of these 
works is a fiction, contained ina small pamphlet, called ‘‘The Life 
and Adventures of John Kelly.”? This did not succeed as well as 
he considered it should have done. One chapter in the pamphlet 
‘John Kelly,”’ on the creation or origin of animals, is worthy of 
particular consideration. 

The next work he published, contained sketches of the country 
over which the author traveled in 1853, from Belleville to N. York, 
by the northern route, and back by the Ohio river. He displayed 
in this small velume much labor and some talents in describing the 
country and the Falls of Niagara. The Crystal Palace has alsoa 
place in the work. ‘This is a work of considerable merit, and has 
beer generally read and approved by the public. 

His last work, just placed in the hands of the public, contains 
six hundred pages, and is a book of considerable merit. It is en- 
titled ““My Own Times,” embracing also the Life of the Author. 
On this work, the Ex-Governor has labored with energy and activ- 
ity, and his efforts have been crowned with success. This is ac- 
knowledged to be the best history of Illinois that has yet been pub- 
lished. The author having resided in Illinois since the year 1800, 
was therefore able to give a history of the country from his own 
personal observations. His memory is remarkably retentive, and 
it has, together with his sound judgement, given him the power to 
relate the history of the times, through half a century, with all the 
details and circumstances. This volume contains the histories of 
all the wars embraced in the last half century. The Anglo-Indian 
war of 1812 is narrated with precision and exactness, and the same 
with respect to the Black Hawk war. The scenes in the Congress 
of the United Stutes, for seven years, wherein he was a member, 
are described with graphic effect. Also his travels through Europe, 
in 1839, are presented in a prominent manner in this work. His 
tour in Europe is interesting, as the whole volume is, to the dis- 
criminating reader, Sketches of the singular and eventful life of 
the author are presented by one who knew him better than any 
other person. His life will do service to demonstrate the fact, that 
any person in America can procure an education, if they will only 
exert themselves to accomplish the object. He had a worse op- 
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portunity to attend school and college, than any one at this ad- 
vanced day possibly can have. This book exhibits western char- 
acter tothe life, and will be read on that consideration by the masses 
throughout the Union. No one knew the western people better 
than the old Ranger; as he was one of them himself, and his de- 
scription is a fac simile of the masses of the West, fifty years back. 
Although this work is just out of the press, yet, it is hailed as the best 
history on the subjects of which it treats, that has been published. 
There is little doubt but that twenty thousand copies of this work, 
and perhaps more, will be sold in the State of Lilinois alone. 

We conclude this article by stating, that the old Ranger enjoys 
excellent health and spirits, and seems as young and cheerful in 
his disposition, as he was at eighteen. He cannot remain idle and 
inactive: but what he will turn his mind to next, we know not; but 
one thing we believe, that it will be something to advance the best 
interest of Illinois, and the people generally, which has mostly oc- 
cupied his time and labors throughout his life. 





ARTICLE V. 


On the Nature, Causes, and Effects of Atmospheric 
Electricity.* 





If we allow ourselves to be instructed by the analogies of the 
friction electrical machine, the Leyden jar. or the Voltaic battery, 
we shall find that the essential condition for maintaining a charge 
of electricity, is the existence of two bodies or portions of the same 
body (which are generally conductors, ) separated from each other 
by a non-conducting medium. An electrical charge implies the 
presence of two bodies in opposite electrical states ; and the well- 
known attraction mutually exerted by two such bodies would lead 
soon to a discharge, if they were not separated by the insulating 
medium. There is no reason why the solid earth should not play 
the part of one of these bodies, while the other is represented by 
the upper regions of the atmosphere or by the clouds floating thcre- 
in. As the surface of the solid earth is separated from the region 
of clouds by the non-conducting air, an electrical charge may be 
maintained by the earth on the one hand, and by the clouds on the 





* Condensed from the American Almanac of 1854 and 1855, from the pen of 
Professor Joseph Lovering, of Harvard University. 
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other, and this charge will be limited in intensity only by the dry- 
ness of the intervening air. Thus the whole earth resembles a Ley- 
den jar, or more exactly, on account of the large distance between 
the clouds and the earth, an electrical machine, in which the rub- 
ber is removed from the prime conductor by a larger space than 
that which separates the two coatings of the jar, and in which, 
therefore, the electricity is more free than in the jar. 

Observation shows that this electrical charge which the planet is 
capable of sustaining, it generally does sustain to a greater or less 
degree. As every change in the condition of matter, whether me- 
chanical, physical, or chemical, places it in the electrical state—as 
heat, both directly and by leading to combustion and evaporation, 
provokes this electrical state—we are at no loss for exciting agents 
which shall give to the earth and clouds the whole or a part of the 
electricity which they are designed to hold. 

With regard to the character of electricity, it may be said that 
the earth is generally charged negatively, and the atmosphere pos- 
itively; the intensity of the positive charge increasing with the ele- 
vation of the stratum observed. Any discrepancies between ob- 
servers in respect to this point may be referred to local action. 
Peltier has proved the negative character of the solid earth, as 
compared with its atmosphere, by means of the galvanometer. One 
end of the multiplier was joined to a pointed rod of metal and rais- 
ed into the air, the other end being soidered to a metallic plate 
which was buried in the earth. As the electricity under examina- 
tion possesses considerable tension, the strands of the multiplier 
must be insulated from each other with unusual care. Sturgeon 
found the electricity of the air most positive during the cold north- 
east winds of March. Weekes observed that the electricity was 
strong when there was a breeze from the eastward. Cuthberton 
states that he always found the electricity of the air positive. 
Crosse, on the other hand, thought the air was always negative. 
Davy, too, in his Agricultural Chemistry, seems to imply that the 
air is negative. In some of the observations, probably, the requi- 
site precautions were not taken to guard against deception. Pine 
cautions the observer against making his experiments near a tree. 
The free electricity of the air, positive in character, and increasing 
with the elevation of the spot observed, is not found in the interior 
of buildings. The air of rooms, vitiated by respiration, is nega- 
tive according to Murray. He also states that the air at Orbitello 
and in the Pontine marshes is negative. Tbe most intense charge 
is observed in open places, such as quays, bridges, and squares. 
In such localities as Geneva, where low fogs prevail, it is particu- 
larly intense. A persistent series of systematic observations in 
electrical meteorology may perhaps bring these discordant and 
anomalous results of observation into harmony with each other. It 
is no small part of the difficulty, that the instruments which report 
of the electrical state of the air, may, like those which measure its 
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temperature, or its moisture, or its winds, respond more promptly 
to local than to general influences, and so give an uncertain sound, 
instead of registering that state, as the barometer registers the 
physical element to which it is adapted, in its most general char- 
acter. A series of daily observations made by Schuebler at Stutt- 
gard, from May, 1811, to June, 1812, in ali kinds of weather, 
may throw some light upon the subject. He reached the following 
results: 1. The charge of electricity is more intense in storms of 
rain, or hail, or snow, than when the skyis fair. 2. Atsuch times 
the charge is as often negative as positive. 3. The character in 
this respect often changes suddenly. 4. In cloudy weather, without 
any storm, the charge is positive. 5. The intensity of the charge 
is greater in winter than in summer. Schuebler also studied the 
electrical phases of the atmosphere at different periods of the day, 
and discovered some correspondence between the diurnal variation 
of the magnet and the daily curve of electrical intensity. The min- 
imum of intensity occurred before sunrise, and again two or three 
hours after noon, and the maxima two or three hours after sunrise 
and after sunset. The range of the daily change increased from 
July to January, and decreased from January to July. In 15380, 
Arago repeated at Paris the same series of observations on the 
daily curve, and with similar results. 

As a body becomes positively charged only at the expense of 
another which loses electricity, ard is therefore negatively charged, 
the electricity of the air and of the clouds, whether, in fact, posi- 
tive or negative, implies the existence of an opposite charge in the 
earth itself. The solid earth, with is atmosphere, has the same 
average fund of electricity always. There is no proof that it ever 
borrows electricity of foreign orbs, or makes to them a loan of its 
own. The pucnomena under consideration are purely meteorolog- 
ical, and not cosmical. It is by a change in the distribution of 
this normal quantity of electricity that one part of the planet ac- 
quires an excess while another is deficient. But it is not so easy 
to prove, by direct experiment, that the earth is negatively charg- 
ed, as to draw down and handle the positive electricity of the 
clouds. The unequal amount of evaporation in different parts of 
the earth’s surface, and a partial distribution of moist winds, will 
produce charges of electricity in the air much larger at some places 
than at others, and the imperfect conducting power of the air will 
be unfavorable to a speedy equalization, n this account the 
electricity of the air will be in a large sense of a local character. 
The opposite and corresponding charge of the solid earth will more 
easily spread over its whole surface. With the ample range thus 
afforded to its own inherent diffusiveness, it will retain only a feeble 
power at any one place. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
electrical charge of the solid earth is rarely recognised by the sens- 
es. Sometimes, and in some places, geographical locality may be 
opposed to an immediate diffusion of the electricity, so that, if the 
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exciting cause is active, a sufficient charge may accumulate to at- 
tract attention. In such cases, the electricity, iollowing so far as 
it can spread the usual laws of distribution, will concentrate its 
forces around the sharp peaks of mountain-tops, which are the na- 
tural and appointed discharges to the planet. Hence positive 
clouds are seen to congregate as if by electrical attraction around 
this pinnacled battery of the earth. The electricity of the earth 
shows itself, if atall, bya brush or star of light on pointed objects 
resting on the earth and projecting into the air. ‘The records of 
these displays have accumulated with years, and are found in the 
literature and common language of every age and country. The 
ancients distinguished them by the name of Castor and Pollux. In 
modern times, and around the shores of the Mediterranean, they 
are hailed as the light of St. Claire, St. Nicolas, St. Helena, and 
elsewhere they bear the appellation of St. Barbe or St. Elmo. The 
Portuguese call them ‘*Corpo Santo,” and the English **Coma- 
zants.”” These lambent flames, as they appear, have been seen 
blazing from the summits of the Himalaya and Cordillera mount- 
ains. They are frequently seen tipping with fire the masts and 
spars of ships. We are told that in the voyage of Columbus, as 
soon as St. Elmo appeared with his wax tapers, the sailors began 
to sing, thinking that the storm was over. ‘The electricity of the 
earth, while in the act of discharging itself into the air, has been 
seen edging with light the manes of horses, the metal trimming of 
their harness, the lashes of whips, the brims of hats, the tops and 
edges of umbrellas, the sharp points of swords and lances, the ex- 
tremities of hair and whiskers, the corners of chapeaux, the buttons 
upon the coat, filaments of straw, the beaks of birds, and the myr- 
iad needle-like terminations of vegetable growth, with that incom- 

arable point and finish which they took from Nature’s own hands. 
Tn 1778, these electrical brushes embellished the crosses upon the 
steeples in Rouen, as well as other points -f eminence. At the 
siege of Kingsall, in 1601, the sentinel saw electrical tapers burn- 
ing on the points of lances and swords. (Guyan says that they are 
often noticed on the bayonets of the soldiers at Fort Gowraya, 
Bougie, 2,200 feet above the levelof the sea. During a thunder- 
storm they have appeared like the work of induction, gleaming 
upon the points of the fire-arms in the armory of the Tower of 
London. In Poland, Captain Bourdet was astonished to see, in 
December, 1° 16, the electrical glow upon the ears of the horses, 
on the metal | knobs of their harness, and on the whiskers of the 
troops. On :.e 25th of January, 1822, the tops of the trees at 
Freyburg were touched with light during a snow-storm. In 1824, 
a load of straw became animated, and danced the electrical hop, 
each straw standing on end and shining at the top. In 1825, Sir 
William Hooker and a party of botanists, who were upon Ben Ne- 
vis, shed the electrical light from their hair when they lifted their 
hats. In May, 1831, the hair of the officers at Algiers stood erect, 
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decked out with fire. Walker, the English electrician, on the 8th 
of September, 1842, saw the same light on the top of his own 
lightning-rod. On the 17th of January, 1817, an extensive snow- 
storm was expcrienced in Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
even in Pennsylvania and Georgia. Professor Cleaveland says 
that upon this occasion three persons crossing the bridge over the 
Androscoggin observed the borders of their hats to be luminous, 
and the ends of their fingers, though covered with gloves, were 
radiant with light. Professor Dewey, of Williamstown, relates that, 
upon the same occasion, a physician saw the light upon the ears 
and hair of his horse. A gentleman tried to brush it from his hat, 
thus reminding one of the sailor who was sent to the top-mast to 
bring the fire of St Elmo down. In both cases, the experiment 
was attended with the same success. The light spread more widely 
for being disturbed. Other persons witnessed the same brightness 
on the trees, fences, and logs. It was reported that a hiss was 
heard when the hand was presented to these objects. Moreover, 
the lightning was frequent. A young man in Vermont described 
the phenomenon after this wise: It appeared as a star or spark of- 
tener than as a brush. A sound could be heard at the distance of 
six or eight feet resembling that of water ina tea-kettle just before 
it boils. The effect was greater on high ground than on low, so 
that the light was then seen on the hat and shoulders. The brush 
was sometimes two inches in length and three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter. To spit was, to emit from the mouth a luminous 
stream of fire. At Shelburn, Massachusetts, a similar light was 
seen upon a well-pole ; when the end came down, the light disap- 
peared, and was kindled again when it went up. Arago mentions 
other cases where the spit was |uminous, and one at least has come 
within my personal observation at Cambridge. In 1767, Tupper 
and Lantiar observed, near Mount Etna, that, by moving their 
hands through the snowy air, they produced sounds waich could be 
heard at the distance of forty feet. In 1781, Saussure, the great 
Alpine observer, felt a cobweb sensation among his fingers, and 
his attendants were able to draw sparks from a gold butten on his 
chapeau. The beaks of birds have appeared lummous during 
storms ; and it has been snggested that the eagle, ‘‘by some pre- 
eminence in this respect, acquired its cognowen of the minister of 
the thunderbolt.”” We may introduce here an experience of Sabine 
and James C. Ross, during an arctic voyage, as indicating possibly 
the electrical condition of the earth or air. They entered a lumi- 
nous track about four hundred metres long, and while in it, the 
could see the tops of their masts, the sails and cordage of their 
ship, and when they left it, they passed suddenly into outer dark- 
ness. 
Arago has collected. with amazing industry, poses from the 
classics which may possibly contain allusions to the electrical light. 


Thus Cesar, in the African war, saye that the lances of the fifth 
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legion seemed on fire during a night of hail-storms. Livy states 
that the javelin of Lucius Atreus cast forth flames for two hours 
without being consumed. Plutarch records the fact that when the 
fleet of Lysander was on the point of attacking the Athenians, 
Caster and Pollux arose, and stood on the two sides of the gallery 
of the Lacedemonian admiral. He refers to similar observations 
in Sardinia and Sicily. Pliny had seen just such lights on the 
points of the soldiers’ pikes. Seneca alludes to a star which re- 

ed on the iron part of the lance of Gylippus near Syracuse. 
And then there was the fire around the head of Ascanius. 

In reference to the manner in which the earth becomes charged 
with electricity, it may be observed that there are three dynamical 
processes, very general and efficacious, which are going on at all 
times with greater or less violence in the air, all of which probably 
are concerned in the production of the electricity we observe in it, 
namely: 1. Evaporation; 2. The friction of the wind; and 3. Com- 
bustion. As early’as 1749, Franklin had a theory that electricity 
was produced by evaporation, and in a way which had some resem- 
blance to Black’s theory of specific heat. When water evaporates, 
it requires a greater capacity for electricity as well as for heat. 
The electricity and heat, essential to the physical change of state, 
involved in the transition of matter froma liquid to a gaseous state, 
must be abstracted from surrounding bodies, which are thus cooled 
and left, electrically speaking, negative. As the vapor rises with 
its latent charge of heat and positive electricity, it finally reaches 
a region of cold, where it is again condensed, and the electricity 
and heat become free again, and make some demonstration. Thus, 
if Franklin had reasoned by strict analogy, he would have made 
the charge of the clouds = whereas at this time, he was un- 
der the impression that they were negatively electrified. In 1767, 
he had come te the opinion that the vapor is often positive. In the 
meanwhile—that is, in 1752—Nollet had made experiments upon 
evaporation. In 1782, Volta published his experiments upon elec- 
tricity as a product of evaporation, especially that which he made 
by a mixture of water, sulphuric acid, and iron filings, in the pres- 
ence of Laplace and Lavoisier. Saussure and Bennet also exper- 
imented on the evaporation of various liquids and from various 
vessels. They remark that the ind of electricity developed in the 
vapor was often anomalous. Saussure suggested that in some 
cases a chemical decomposition of the liquids might take place, or 
perhaps even of the vessel, which disguised the genuine result of 
evaporation. Pouillet, who has gone largely into the subject of 
the origin of atmospherical electricity, has come to the conclusion 
that the material of the vessel which holds the evaporating water 
has musch influence, and that pure distilled water develops no elec- 
tricity by evaporation; and that the saline or other impurities which 
water generally contains are in some way essential for the produc- 
tion of electricity by evaporation. If, says Bird, common salt be 
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put into the water which is passing into vapor, the vapor acquires 
positive electricity at the cost of the vessel, which is negative. If, 
on the other hand, an acid is mixed with the water, the vessel takes 
the positive charge, and the vapor goes up with a deficiency of elec- 
tricity. Peltier has made many experiments upon the subject, and 
finds, as he thinks, something besides evaporation to be necessary 
to the production of electricity, and something the conditions of 
which can hardly be found in ordinary evaporation. It is proper, 
also, to add this fact, given by Pouillet, that Lemonnier discovered 
electricity in the air every day for six weeks between the middle of 
September and the end of October, 1754, although the season was 
very dry, and no clouds were seen. On the other hand, to prove 
that evaporation deve'uped electricity, Rowell and Spencer made 
an experiment which showed that, where electricity was cut off by 
insulation, the evaporation was retarded. For this purpose, they 
put the same weight of water into two vessels, one of which was in- 
sulated, and the other connected with the ground by conductors of 
electricity, and they always found that the latter lost the most by 
evaporation. I will give the following method of Howard for show- 
ing the electricity of evaporation: ‘*‘l'o the cap of a gold-leaf elec- 
troscope, I affixed a horizontal support for a candle, which pro- 
jected two feet from the cap of the instrument, placed near the edge 
of a table; on the floor, immediately beneath, was an earthen ves- 
sel containing hot water an inch in depth. The candle being light- 
ed, two or three hot coals were dropped into the water, so that there 
rose a sudden cloud of vapor. ‘The electricity of this being col- 
lected by the candle, the leaves of the electroseope opened and 
struck against the sides.”’ 

Another cause of atmospherical electricity, and the one upon 
which Reiss particularly insists, is friction. Faraday shows, by 
experiment, that dry air rubbing against dry air, or against some 
other substance, would be inaction in respect to electricity. But 
moist air grinding against the hills, the trees, the rocks, would ac- 
quire a positive charge of electricity. ‘The friction of two masses 
of moist air driven by opposite currents against one another might 
charge each, though with different kinds of electricity, and to a less 
degree than where the two rubbing bodies are more heterogeneous. 
Kaemtz, the distinguished meteorologist, relies on the efficacy of 
friction—of friction between strata of air differing in temperature 
as well as moisture, of which the coldest, and therefore generally 
the highest, takes the positive charge. In elucidation of this point, 
I may refer to the discovery by Armstrong, in 1840, of hydro- 
electricity, as it is called. When high-pressure steam issues from 


@ boiler through a stop-cock, lined, for instance, with partridge- 
wood, electricity is abundantly produced; the steam and water be- 
ing charged positively, and the boiler negatively. The elaborate 
experiments of Faraday have cloarly shown that the cause of the 
electricity in this case is friction—not the friction of the steam, 
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but of the liquid particles mixed with the steam—against the inside 
of the pipe. Dry steam will not answer. Hence the apparatus 
makes provision for cooling and condensing, by a circuitous chan- 
nel artificially chilled, a part of the steam before it escapes, 80 
that it may contain the particles of water which do the rubbing. 
The steam itself is the mechanical power whicn works the electrical 
engine. The hydro-electric machine accordingly differs from the 
ordinary friction machine for producing electricity, incidentally in 
employing steam power instead of manual labor to work it, but 
essentially in selecting ae of water and wood for rubbing in 
place of glass and the usua! amalgamated rubber. Leave now the 
workshop and the laboratory, and go out into the broad atmos- 
phere; substitute for the working power of steam that of the wind, 
and you havea hydro-electric machine of Nature’s own handiwork, 
and upon a magnificent scale. I will offer only two further remarks 
concerning friction, as one of the contracting parties for forging 
the glittering artillery of the clouds: 1. As friction of the air is 
inoperative without moisture, evaporation in the last analysis is to 
be thanked for the electricity which friction produces. 2. As the 
friction of moist air, as it is driven before the wind, must be one 
cause, if not the only or the principal cause, of atmospherical elec- 
tricity, have we not some elucidation or the thunder and lightning 
which accompanies many moist storms, and makes so dazzling a 
part of the retinue which marches in the track of the tropical hur- 
ricane and the tornado everywhere ? 

Vegetation and combustion must not be omitted in making a 
catalogue of the sources of atmospherical electricity. Puillet in- 
ferred, from experiments, that the oxygen which plants give out 
by day is charged with negative electricity, and that a surface of 
one hundred square metres in full vegetation produces as much 
electricity in one day as the largest Leyden battery can contain. 
Kaemtz lays some stress on combustion as a generator of atmos- 
pherical electricity. The carbonic acid gas carries off with it pos- 
sitive electricity. 

This experiment of Matteucci may have some applicability to 
the subject. He insulated a metallic plate of three square feet, 
covered with earth and salt; as soon as the sun acted upon it, the 
gold leaves of an electroscope connected with it diverged. 

After it has been proved that an assigned cause is of the right 
kind in quality, the demands of a rigid science are not satisfied, 
unless it is also shown that it is of suflicient force in quantity. In 
the case under consideration, it may be difficult to do all this. It 
may be difficult to calculate from such data as exist how much elec- 
tricity is concentrated on the average in the atmosphere at any one 
time for which an account is to be rendered; and it may be no more 
easy to estimate correctly the producing power of evaporation, 
friction, and their co-operatives. There are few of the mechanical 
operations of nature which can be brought witain the limits of 
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strict mathematical investigation. The precision and delicacy of 
finish, united with great boldness of conception, which are claimed 
for astronomy, belong only to the mechanics of the solar system, 
and this, which is calledthe higher mechanics, is considered piece- 
meal. It has not yet entered into the mind of man to conceive of 
that highest and truly celestial mechanics which metes out the 
forces ordained to balance and move, not merely planets and com- 
ets, but stars, clusters, and nebule. Here it is the multiplicity of 
the stars which swarm ir space, and the unnatural and parallactic 
crowding in certain districts, which make the confusion of thought. 
In meteorology, and indeed on many an arena of nature infinitely 
smaller than the earth’s atmosphere, there is the same multitude 
of objects, and the same ambiguity in their position; and, besides 
all this, there is a variety of forces which cut in at various points 
besides the force of gravitation, and there also exist an irregularit 
of figure and a crowding of parts in the matter concerned, whic 
contrast widely with the almost spherical units and the ample spac- 
es cf astronomy. To walk even in one of the narrowest paths of 
meteorology, who can compare numerically the quantity of electri- 
city which diverges the tell-tale leaves of the gold-leaf electroscope 
and that which fills the Leyden jar, and then who can compare the 
quantity in the jar with that in the thunderboit, and afterwards say 
how many such thunderbolts strike upon a certain assignable area 
of the earth’s surface, and how much electricity besides this dis- 
charges silently and steadily upon the mountain-peaks, the million 
tree-tops, and the innumerable natural lightning-rods which point 
ever to heaven, and preserve the earth from frequent and violent 
electrical excitement, by bringing the electricity back harmlessly 
to the earth ¢ And to account for the existence of so much electri- 
city, after its value has been accurately ascertained, who can cal- 
culate, from the electricity which the evaporation of a drop of wa- 
ter contributes to the sky, how much ascends from the earth’s wa- 
ters? And who will undertake to calculate the friction of the winds 
and the electricity which they grind out? 

Beccaria, who was one of the first to follow the lead of Franklin 
in pursuing the study of atmospherical electricity, estimated that 
as much electricity passed through the rods on the palace of Val- 
entino every hour as was sufficient to kill three thousand men. 
Arago estimated that, when a cloud was present, a hundred sparks 
would pass a break in a lightning-rod in ten seconds, and this 
would be enough to kill a man; enough, therefore, to kill a hundred 
and sixty men an hour. In respect to evaporation, Leslie com- 
putes that 52,120,000,000 cubic feet of water, each weighing 
about sixty-two pounds, are lifted 18,000 feet into the air by evap- 
oration each minute. Now, if the evaporation of a drop of water 
develops electricity sufficient to throw apart the gold leaves of the 
electroscope, who can say that the whole fund of evaporation, which 
is mechanically equivalent to 200,000 times the labor of the work- 
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ing population of the globe, may not be competent for all the re- 
quirements of electrical meteorology? In respect to the effects of 
atmospheric electricity, there are some meteorologists who, in their 
discussions and theories, have entirely overlooked its agency; while 
there are others who have exalted the electrical force inco the first 
rank, and placed them in the van of the great movements in the 
atmosphere. Both of these views, in my opinion, are at variance 
with the truth. The electrical forces are not to be despised on the 
one hand, nor, on the other, to be enthroned above every other in- 
fluence. The statistics of meteorology are various, and are col- 
lected for various purposes. But the most impor ant questions of 
meteorology, considered as a science, relate to motion. The stat- 
ical aspect of this science is valuable as showing when equilibrium 
cannot exist, and where there must be motion, and how much mo- 
tion there must be. The phenomena of meteorology are emphat- 
ically those of change and transition. The dynamical dide of the 
problem contemplates the laws of these changes and the origin and 
character of the forces which produce them. The degree of change 
and its direction are conveniently gauged and registered by the 
difference in the barometric beight at the same moment for two 
places, or for the same place at two successive periods. But the 
cause of the oscillations in the barometer, and of the motions which 
are measured by them, is to be found ina disturbance of the mean 
temperature or humidity, or both, of the air, a disturbance origin- 
ating, in each case, directly or remotely, in the action of the solar 
rays. While evaporation is going on under the provocation of the 
sun, and while the winds are blowing in virtue of moisture and of 
heat, both the winds and the evaporation produce electricity. This 
electricity acts by its own Jaws of attraction and repulsion, and 
produces motions, which combine, according to the established 
principles of mechanics, with the other motions which heat immed- 
lately causes; or one of the effects of heat—that is, gravitation dis- 
turbed by vapor. If we take a glass-plate electrical machine and 
suppose it to be turned by a wind mill, instead of by manual 
strength, and if we apply the electricity which it generates to al- 
most any mechanical purpose, we shall! see that it would do muck 
Jess execution than the wind itself which was spent in produciog 
the electricity. Or, 1f we examine the dydro-eleetric machine— 
the boiler of a locomotive, for instance-—we discover that it can 
generate large sums of electricity, surpassing, perhaps, ali that we 
have ever seen produced artificially. Collect, now, the electricity 
which this maximum of art produces, husband it carefully, and dis- 
pose it so as to exert to the best advantage its mechanical power, 
and how much work can it do compared with the locomotive which 
generated it? If we were harnessed by any artifice, however skill- 
ful, to the heavy train of freight which the locomotive hardly faiis 
to press upon its Herculean shoulders, would it not be utterly crush- 
ed by it? Hence we infer that, in meteorology, the work, while it is 
9 
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done by electricity, is small in comparison with that which is done 
by the heat, ecting through the wind and moisture, which sets free 
this electricity. And if it were otherwise—if heat could act with 
more economy through the medium of electricity than through that 
of elasticity or gravity, or through any other medium, would a 
thorough analysis of the phenomena of meteorology be satisfied 
with stopping at the electrical forces? Would it not, finally, come 
to the sun’s heat as the prime mover and disturber? So it would 
appear that, although the phenomena of meteorology are limited 
to this planet, the cause is cosmical and not meteoric. 

Without regarding electricity as the exclusive or even the prin- 
cipal force which manifests itself in meteorology, we may refer cer- 
tain classes of phenomena to its more particular agency. Of this 
description is the aurora. The great evaporation of the aurora, 
in many cases, might require us to consider it as without the pale 
of meteorology, did we not expand the limits of the earth’s atmos- 

here, and therefore the limits of the science which treats of it, 
Sovead the region of twilight to a spot as distant as any which 
gives indications of the existence in it of any substance affiliated 
with the grossest matter of the earth. Now, the relation which has 
been observed to hold between the direction of the dipping-needle 
at any place and the vanishing-point of the auroral beams, indic- 
ates a dependence of the aurora on terrestrial magnetism ; that is, 
upon an inseparable property of the earth. Again, itis supposed 
that the clouds do not shine entirely by the light of the sun, but 
that they are themselves, to a small degree, self-Juminous. In 
proof of this, Mr. Spencer alleges the case of an astronomer who 
could not see to read his time by bright starlight, but was able to 
do it after the heavens were overcast with clouds. Now, it has 
been suggested that these instances of phosphorescence in clouds 
are the effects and the tokens of their electricity. The meteoric 
wonders of luminous rain and snow may indicate a high charge of 
electricity in the air breaking out into a glow. In other cases, as, 
for instance, in the moon, the planets, and the comets, where it is 
known that these bodies shine eminently by reflected light, that 
small amount of independent light which they may emit from a sort 
of phosphorescence, is liable to be overlooked and overdrenched in 
the superior brilliancy of other lights; but these independent rays, 
where they exist, may be nice traces of electricity. 

There are motions among the clouds which are probably caused 
by the electrical attractions and repulsions. It is no uncommon 
sight to behold clouds moving contrary to the wind, and also some- 
times in different directions, with respect to one another.* This 


* A remarkable phenomenon of this sort was observed by me on my second 
ascent of the Peak of Teneriffe, in September, 1823. In passing through a dense 
stratum of clouds, several hundred feet m thickness, small currents of air trav- 
ersed portions of the thick mist in which I was enveloped with unequal velocities 
and often from opposite points, waving the shrubs and ferns in a very singular 
manner. Sometimes these currents moved in circular and tortuous directions. 
The same thing wes noticed thirty-four years before by Baron Humboldt, under 
similar circumstances, near the seme spot. ‘The causes of this partial motion 
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is properly explained, in many cases, by saying that different cur- 
rents prevail at different heights, and each cloud obeys, like a 
balloon, the current in which it happens to be at the time. But it 
is impossible that the clouds should be electrified, as they some- 
times are to a high degree, without exerting their electrical attrac- 
tions and repulsions, and thus producing motions which may mod- 
ify, and perhaps materially, such other motions as the winds may 
start. On the 14th of June, 1842, it was observed that the focus 
of a thunder-storm in England followed the course of tae Thames. 
There, the electrical forces seemed to impress their own character 
upon the direction of the motion. The clouds acted by induction 
upon the earth, and particularly upon those parts which conduct 
the electricity best, and prepared the way for the attraction which 
guided their own course. 

Another way in which electricity may influence the atmospherical 
movements is this: When the particles of air are electrified, they 
tend to fly asunder, as the pith-balls hanging upon the prime con- 
ductor of the electrical machine. This tendency of the particles 
to separate, adds to the expansive force of the air, and is equival- 
ent to so much additional heat. A large amount of electricity set 
free at one place, may give a strong explosive force to the air, and 
produce in this way very grand effects, though they will be locai 
and ephemeral in their character. But in a general view of mete- 
orology, this mode of action cannot be paramount to all others. 
For when it is considered that heat, acting by one or another ag- 
ency, produces the electricity which is in the air, it can hardly be 
believed that a given amount of heat expended in producing elec- 
tricity, and, as a consequence of electricity, new expansion, can 
be of more avail than the same amount of heat if exerted directly 
on the air to expand it. 

Faraday once made a remark, based upon his own experiments, 
which is often quoted and sometimes misconceived, to this effect: 
that a grain of water gives out, by its chemical decomposition, as 
much electricity as might charge a thunder-cloud. Hence many 
exclaim, philosophers and these who are not—How immense the 
quantity of electricity in a drop of water! We might with as good 
reason cry out—How insignificant the quantity of electricity in a 
thunder-cloud! And, indeed, if electricity be in reality a fluid, as 
we at present are constrained to conceive it, the grand effects which 
are unquestionably produced by it, as those of the thunderbolt, are 
attributable to the incomparable freedom, elasticity, and, conse- 
quently, the immense velocity of the fluid, and not tothe quantity, 
which may be no greater than that which binds the oxygen and 
hydrogen of a particle of water, and which, if gradually set free, 
is insignificant and almost inperceptible. There may be other 


of the clouds,’”? he observes, ‘are probably very various; we may suppose it to 
rise from some ‘mpulsion at a great distance; from the slight inequalities of the 
soil, which reflects in a greater or less ¢egree the radiant heat; from a difference 
in temperature kept up by some chemical action; or perhaps from a strong elec- 
tric charge of the vesicular vapors.—D. J. B. 
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loca! effects besides these, seen where lightning has struck, as, for 
instance, the ravages of the tornado, which are the work of elec- 
tricity suddenly accumulated and bursting as suddenly out before 
it has had time quietly to discharge itself by the ordinary channels. 
In the convulsions of the air, and even of the solid earth, in earth- 
quakes, velcanic eruptions, and hurricanes, electricity finds a con- 
genial atmosphere, and contributes to swell the force of destruc- 
tion. But even here, while it makes its own mark on the pheno- 
mena, it is itself the effect of many antecedents, and can be no 
larger or more terrific than the forces which have been expended in 
producing it. These other forces, it is true, by taking the guise of 
eles*:: may acquire a degree of centralization and a facility for 
in.» *. ous action which do not belong to their own sluggish nature. 

', +s, in various ways, such as have been already described, 
electricity is ascending from tlie earth tothe air, or, in other words, 
the electrical equilibrium holding between the earth and its atmos- 
phere is destroyed. Even while the accumulation is proceeding, 
some effects, as the electrical attraction and repulsion and the mo- 
tions which follow, are produced by these forces, the release of 
which from the usual balance is the essence of electricity. But in 
the course of time, the clouds will be electrically overloaded, and 
the forces of which I wrote will be so strengthened by constant re- 
inforcement as to compel a return to equilibrium. The influences 
which carry up the electricity into the air cannot hold it there. This 
must be left to the insulating power of the air itself, which is gen- 
erally very imperfect. In drv states of the air, the electricity must 
wait till it is strong enough to break down in luminous beams 
through the dry air, revealing its motion possibly at these times by 
the tremulous flashes of the aurora. Sometimes, its passage from 
cloud to cloud is bridged across by the moisture, or its descent to 
the earth is made very easy bythe columns, or rain-drops, or snow- 
flakes. But whether it creeps slyly from place to place, or dashes 
boldly along, as in the lightning, the most important disturbances 
are produced by the electricity of the atmosphere, as well as elec- 
tricity in general when it is in motion, when it is hurrying back to 
the haunts fromwhich itwas enticed. Then it burns, blazes, storms 
and tears ; then it convulses and sometimes kills. Manifest pains 
has been taken by the Author of nature to keep down all electrical 
excesses. The lightning which kills suggests most forcibly the Mer- 
ciful Hand which generally spares. Even if we are not able to de- 
cide whether the development of electricity is incidental merely to 
other atmospheric movements, or whether it is a most important 
object of them, Certain itis that electricityis crowding into the air, 
and in quantities that would threaten all the time, did not Infinite 
Wisdom provide in more ways than one an escape forthe redundant 
energy, and, eges before Franklin planted on the earth the first 
lightning-rod to catch the destrucive fluid as it poured down, make 


the earth bristle all over with his divine protection. 
[To be continued. ] 
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Those who are not familiar with the arguments upon which the Act of the 
General Assembly ‘To secnre the Completion of certain Railroads in this State,” 
is based, may find them stated in the following report which we specially com- 
mend to the perusal of such individuals as do not approve of the principles and 
policy of that measure. 

Viewing the following document in connection with the prominent part taken 
by Col. R. M. Stewart, in respect to this subject, in the late session of the 
Legislature, he is to be regarded as the ieader in establishing a measure designed 
to ensure the early completion of our sy-tem of public improvements, and we 
trust with confidence that the reeult will abundantly vindicate his foresight and 
the soundness of his judgment. 

PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 
To the Stockholders of the Hannibal & St. Joseph R. k. Co. 
GENTLEMEN : 

I have the honor of submitting to you a report of the condition 
of the affairs of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad Company, 
and the progress of the work under its charge for the present year. 

The report of the treasurer exhibits a balance at his command 
of $389,842 03. This balance consists of cash, state, county and 
city bonds. Of the county and city bonds it may be well to re- 
mark that the company has not been able tosell or otherwise make 
them available. either in the construction of the road, or in the 
payment of land damages: and although they may be considered 
good, (and on part of them interest has been paid,) yet they con- 
stitute a species of security that has not obtained that available 
character in the market, or amongst our own domestic capitalists, 
to which they are intrinsically entitled. Those counties and cities 
which have been permitted to pay their calls in deferred bonds, 
ought, in justice to the individual stockholders, either to pay the 
interest upon their bonds, or provide a fund for their early re. 
demption, and levy a tax to pay the subsequent calls. 

Of the state bonds received by the company, it will be seen that 
there are now on hand 339, equal, at a par valuation, to $339,- 
000. It should be remembered that under the provisions of the 
Act loaning these bonds to the company, they could not be sold 
for less than par, while their market value was continually dimin- 
ishing. A subsequent Act of the legislature wisely empowered the 
company to dispose of them at their market value, and to procure 
them in amounts of more or less than $50,000, as the companies 
expended their own means. 

Under the provisions of the last Act, and whilst the market va- 
lue of the state bonds has ranged from ninety to ninety-five cents 
to the dollar, the company has exercised a proper economy, and 
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has only disposed of them at less than par, as the last resort. The 
Fiscal Agency of the company being reluctant to part with them 
at too great a discount, and relying upon their ultimate advance- 
ment to the high standing to which they are justly entitled, have 
endeavored to hold them until they could be disposed of at their 
real value. These bonds are deemed to be based upon as solid a 
foundation (the credit of the state never having suflered a protest 
or a complaint of default, ) as any bonds of the kind in the Union. 
Yet, from their low rate of interest, (six per cent..) and from the 
unstable condition of monetary affairs, occasioned in part, perhaps, 
by the present war in Europe, the market value of these bonds at 
this time is about ninety cents to the dollar. Their use, therefore, 
including the semi-annual interest and discount, costs the company 
not less than twelve per cent. 

If these state bonds, which we all know to be as reliable as any 
devised scheme of credit can be, are, from want of information of 
the resources of the state, or from arbitrary controlling influences, 
reduced from six to ten per cent. under par, what may be expected 
from individual] or company bonds inthe present state of the mon- 
ey market? 

Experience has shown that without liberal subscription in stock, 
and Jarge investments in construction, the bonds of Western Rail- 
road Companies, however well secured upon the best real estate, 
cannot be negotiated except at a great sacrifice. To what extent 
individual stockholders and corporations can sustain these large 
discounts in raising money for the construction-of railroads, de- 
pends upon the prospective profits to be derived from them when 
completed. 

Some roads in the west might stand ten, fifteen, or even twenty 
per cent., but above these figures the risks become too great, and 
capitalists shrink from such enterprises. In the west, and partic- 
ularly in Missouri, the demand for capital for private enverprises 
is so great that no ordinary rate of interest will divert it from such 
pursuits. At the same time, it cannot be denied that railroads in 
Missouri are destined tobe as profitable investments asin any other 
state, and develop to a greater degree its wealth and resources. 

by the treasurer’s report it will also be scen that the whole amount 
paid out, including the necessary incidental expenses, amits to 
$912,778 68. Of this sum the company is indebted to tu - ate 
$237,669 05. The balance has been raised from stock, and irom 
such other sources as the credit of the company has enabled them 
to secure through its Fiseal Agency. This agency is composed of 
stockhoiders and directors, who, while they secure the means, are 
not neglectful of the interest and safety of the compeny. 

The cost of the road, equipped with a single track, according to 
the original estimates, is nearly six millions three hundred thousand 
dollars. ‘This estimate was made by Major bucklin, in strict ac- 
cordance with the prescribed conditions of a contract which limited 
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the amount of rolling stock. Additional expenditures will there- 
fore be required for equipment, and its cost may be stil! further 
augmented by items of expenditure independent of estimates, and 
frequently of large amounts, such as arise from financial embar- 
rassments, interruptions, protracted delays, and a subsequent hur- 
ried prosecution of the work, of a nature not to be foreseen, and 
if they were, could not be determined. 

If the subsequent estimates of other roads be taken as a crite- 
rion, the entire cost of putting this road into successful operation 
may be assumed at upwards of eight millions of dollars. Of this 
sum we have about one and a half millions of private stock, and 
the state loan for the same amount. These taken together, do not 
exceed one half, and perhaps one third of the amount which may 
be required to complete and properly equip the road for business. 
An interesting enquiry here arises. How are we to raise the mon- 
ey to finish our road? We have seen the difficulties which now ex- 
ist in raising money on the best securities, and the danger uf doing 
£0 at too great a cost. The state holds a first lien upon the whole 
road for one and a half millions of dollars. This fact, it is useless 
to disguise, prevents foreign capitalists from taking additional 
stock until further inducements are held out by the legislature to 
insure the construction of the road. At home it can not be ex- 
pected ; for, by reference to the report of the treasurer, it will be 
seen that the whole amount paid on individual subscription within 
the limit of the state is only $18,916 80, while there has been paid 
for right of way $24,267 06. 

It is true the company have secured a conditional grant of about 
600,000 acres of land of great prospective value, but this valua- 
tion is entirely dependent upon the completion of the road. These 
lands are intrinsically as valuable as other rich lands in the same 
section of tbe country, but being interspersed with other lands 
equally good, and long in market at low prices, surrounded by a 
large domain of the same quality, at graduated prices from twelve 
and a half cents to one dollar per acre, I do not hesitate to say that, 
at present, of the lands of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, 
or of those on the south-west branch of the Pacific Railroad, not 
one fifth part of their prospective valuation could be raised; and 
the lands, together with all the available securities of the compan- 
ies, could not be hypothecated for money enough to construct one 
fourth of the roads. 1 know this to be the result of efforts that 
have been made for that purpose. We know the agricultural value 
and mineral resources of these lands, but others do not—they have 
heard, but do not believe. For the reason above given, the pro- 
secution of the work has been conducted with extreme caution, in- 
curring no debts which could not be promptly paid, and avoiding 
all those vexatious Celays in the payment of dues, which embarrass 
the whole country, and lead to litigation most fatal to publicworks, 
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But with all the prudence and economy on the part of the com- 
pany, our road stands at this time in need of additional aid from 
the state to insure its extension to paying points, and its speedy 
completion. It depends upon the action of the present legislature 
whether this can be done promptly or not. It must be apparent 
to every impartial mind, that not only the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
road but all the roads which have been commenced in this state, 
require additivnal aid in order to secure their speedy completion, 
and in some instances to prevent their final defeat. What that aid 
shal] be, the wisdom of the present legislature must determine. But 
being compelled to act in the double capacity of a representative 
of a particular railroad interest, and the representative of the people 
of my own district in the legislature, and being to some extent re- 
sponsible to the people of the whole state for any action in so im- 
portant a matter, I shall take the liberty of presenting what I con- 
ceive to be the best plan, without attempting to controvert the op- 
inions of others, or without being so tenacious of the correctness 
of my own views upon the subject, as not to be ready to co epe rate 
most zealously with the friends of any other measure which will 
accomplish the object we all so ardentiy desire— the construction 
of al] our roads with safi ty to the state. There is one plan, how- 
ever, of constructing works of internal improvement which itis pre- 
sumed that this state, with the lights of expr rience bef« re her, can 
not be induced to adopt; that is, the construction of these works 
by the state herself. 

The management of companies in some of the states has un- 
doubtedly been bad enough, but political management in railroad 
construction has proved disastrous not only to the works so man- 
aged, but to the states themse ives, aS may be shown by reterr ng 
to the former condition of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and other 
states. Those states were on the verge cf ruin, bar kruptey and 
repudiation, until they abandoned the idea of crestir x poutical en- 
gineers, supé rintendents and contractors to build theirroads. Since 
they have adopted the more prudent method of encouraging indi- 
vidual enterprise to construct their public wi rks, they have not on- 
ly overcome their former embarrassments occasioned by taking a 
wrong step at the start, but have, in an incredibly short time. ar- 
rived toa most astonishing degree of prosperity and wealth. Many 
of those roads passing through a country vastly inferior to Mis- 
souri, in fertility of soil and in mineral wealth, are now paying 
from ten to twenty per cent. on their original cost, while the states 
through which they pass are made rich by the enhanced value of 
lands and the increased facilities to market. 

We might, on the other hand, take the state of Pennsylvania, 
which is now abandoning the ruinous system of political manage- 
ment, after finding that with a magnificent line of railroads and 
canals doing an immense business, they did not pay one per cent. 


on the original cost. 
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Missouri will not certainly be guilty of the folly of adopting a 
system which the experience of other states has proved ruinous. 

Without entering into an investigation of the various plans which 
have been proposed, I will give it as my opinion that the one al- 
ready adopted by the state, of loaning its credit to the companies, 
retaining a first lien upon the roads for the repayment of principal 
and interest, combined with a provision for an adequate sinking 
fund to retire the bonds at maturity, 13 not only the very best plan 
that ever has been, but that ever can be devised to aid in the con- 
struction of works of public improvement. The embarrassing con- 
dition in which the Missouri roads are now placed, is not caused 
by any defect in the original plan adopted by the state, but is ow- 
ing principally to the fact that the proposed aid does not go far 
enough. The loan falls short of half the necessary amount to com- 
plete the roads; and yet the first lien held by the state prevents 
further loans, or subscriptions from the public, which must be ob- 
tained, or the roads will be paralyzed or entirely stopped. It is, 
therefore, evident, that in order to complete the roads under the 
present system, that the Joan of the state must be increased to an 
extent sufficient to satisfy the stockholders and the publie that the 
amount to be raised by them, together with the state credit, will be 
sufficient to complete the roads. For it is not to be expected that 
capitalists will advance their money on a loan which, together with 
the amount to be advanced by them, will only half build the roads. 
They must, in advance, have a guarantee on the part of the state 
of sufficiont aid to enable them to complete the roads without be- 
ing coustantly compelled to sue for legislative favors. Without 
this precaution they might, after expending a large amount of mon- 
ey, find themselves in the same dilemma that now presents itself, 
from which they could not extricate themselves without sacrifices, 
which, as prudent business men, they would not voluntarily en- 
counter. No practical man can doubt for a moment that it is for 
the interest of the state to extend to the railroad companies such 
aid as will enable them to finish the roads at once, and thus make 
the expenditure already made, valuable. 

Any half-way measure is equally opposed to the interest of the 
people and companies. ‘The time has come when by some liberal 
and efficient action on the part of the state the companies ought at 
once to be put in a condition to build their roads in two, or at 
least three years. ‘To make a half step now is the sure way of 
crippling them, and of ultimately making a much greater issue of 
state credit necessary than would now be required. Any act on 
the partof the state at this time which provides only half the means 
to build the roads, renders it certain that the other half can only 
be raised by the companies, except by submitting to sacrifices that 
will discourage them and the people of the state from embarking 
in any railroad enterprise for an indefinite time to come. The very 
appearance of delay or of financial embarrassment should be cau 
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tiously avoided. It takes years to overcome the effects of the sus- 
pension of works which are in themselves intrinsically good. The 
reaction in consequence of a failure, leaves the public mind in a 
worse condition than it was in before the works were commenced. 
Then comes the day of temporary triumph for the original enemies 
of the works. The public having been disappointed in its expec- 
tutions, is, for the time being, disposed to listen to the cry raised 
by those whose opposition had to be overcome in order to make the 
first start, who then can exultingly proclaim, that if their opinions 
had received proper consideration, the works would have never been 
commenced. 

Any one conversant with the railroad history of this country can 
readily recur to repeated instances of the evil effects of a failure 
after the construction has been commenced. We can all recollect 
how the breaking down of the numerous works of internal improve- 
ment operated on the public mind after the crash of 1837-’8-79. 
Throughout the entire country, every kind of public improvement 
was dropped, even some thatwere nearly finished, and the progress 
of others checked for at least ten years. 

Even as late ag 1846, under the system of political manage- 
ment, the now great and profitable road, the Michigan Central, 
Was nearly abandoned by the state. One of the wealthiest com- 
panies in the United States bought it of the state, and reiaid it, 
but were considered by prudent men as embarking im a wild and 
hazardous scheme, and their credit forthe time being was serious- 
ly impaired. The Missouri roads are in danger of the effects of a 
Similar panic and breakdown, without any fault on the part of the 
companies other than that, perhaps, of making originally entirely 
too Jow estimates of the cost of construction. In this aspect of 
affairs, what ought the state, which is to reeeive incalculable bene- 
fits from their construction, todo? To let these enterprises stop 
at this time is not only to injure them, but to create a reaction 
fatal to the best interests of the state, which may never be over- 
come. 

Will she hesitate to afford the necessary aid to build her trunk 
roads, accommodating every part of the state, and traversing a 
country of remarkable fertility, when many of the best paying roads 
in the United States seale or tunne] the most rugged granite mount- 
ains, and span the most sterile soil ? Yet they have made those 
states rich and prosperous which have contributed their aid to sus- 
tain them while in process of construction. Take for example Mas- 
sachusetts, which loaned her credit to the first roads constructed 
within her limits to the amount of two thirds of their entire cost, 
leaving but one third to ve raised by subscription. This was done 
not only without the loss of a dollar to the state, but with immense 
advantage to her revenue, elevating her at once to the position she 
now occupies as a commercial and manufacturing state. The sa- 
gacious policy of that state enabled the great designs of the orig- 
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inators of the system to be accomplished, tested its utility, and 
supplied the means of constructing other roads without further aid. 


Will this state withhold the necessary means for fear of impair- 
ing her credit? With a territory of 72,210 square miles, more than 
equal to the area of New England and a fraction over equal to the 
area of Massachusetts besides, with al! the evidences that the full 
development of her immense territory would increase her revenues 
to an amount more than sufficient to pay the interest of the cost of 
the projected works ! 

If the state decides that the roads must be built, and it is im- 

olitic for her to undertake their construction, the only alternative 
loft, if the money can not be raised at home, is to hold out the 
most favorable inducements for foreign capitalists to undertake the 
works and complete them in the shortest possible time. Under the 
plan proposed, the state, by retaining the first lien upon the roads, 
not only has a lien upon the money paid in by the stockholders, 
but upon the hypothecation or sales of the lands granted by Con- 
gress, and the proceeds of her own bonds invested in the roads. 

In view of this ample security, the state might well afford to is- 
sue her bonds at the rate of two dollars for every one invested by 
the companies, after the expenditure of the amount already grant- 
ed. Ifa failure should be made in the redemption of the bonds at 
the time prescribed for payment, the chances would be much greater 
in favor of the state becoming the owner of the roads, if sold after 
they were completed; as the greater the lien of the state in propor- 
tion to the amount of the stock in the roads, the less competition 
would be encountered by the state, thereby putting it out of the 
power of individuals or companies however rich, to purchase them 
for an inadequate consideration. 

This system leaves the prosecution of the work (which the state 
couli not safely undertake,) to individuals, while her chances, as 
before stated, of being fully paid, or becoming the owner if desir- 
ed, would be greatiy increased. 

But to all this, it may be urged, that because the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph Railroad, and the South-west Branch of the Pacific 
have a donation from Congress, they ought to receive no further 
support from the state, but ought first to expend all the proceeds 
of the sale or mortgage of their lands before they ask for further 
favors from the state. 

The reply to this 1s, that the companies can only sell the lands 
as the roads are constructed, and until, by active and extended 
operations throughout their whole extent, confidence in their ulti- 
mate completion is created, and the value of the lands thereby en- 
hanced, tunds could not be raised by hypothecating all the securi- 
ties of these companies, sufficient to construct one fourth part of 
the work; and after thus embarrassing their securities, further ne- 
gotiations would be rendered impossible. 
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The statement that a donation of land was made by the state, is 
not strictly true. The donation was made to the state by Con- 
gress for the construction of these two roads; the state acting the 
part of a trustee, to see that the lands were faithfully applied for 
the purposes intended. This she has done, and reserved the right 
to tax the roads as other property, as a consideration for execuuung 
the trust. These companies are to pay to Congress a consideration 
for the lands, by agreeing to transport United States’ troops and 
munitions of war, forever, without charge. They have incurred 
ali the trouble and expense of procuring the land grant, and their 
location and management; and while the state is the recipient of 
the accession of revenue and most of the advantages derivable from 
the construction of the roads, the companies are compelled, also, 
to bear all the sacrifices necessary to complete them. . 

The legislation of the sta'e has already been such as to evince a 
deep sense of the importance of a system of internal improvements, 
and i's special and vital necessity seems undeniable from the fact that 


the various works in question pass, in their ramifications, through a 


country prob bly the most fertile in the world. It abounds in vast 


: 


but undeveloped mines of valuable minerals, the greater part of which 


mich! as w be a barren waste, if the works projected through them 
are no! eirried into operation; for lands, however fertile, and mines, 
however ric re valueless without the means of transporting their 
produ yns to a market 

In illustre'ion of this fact, our attention is forcibly called to the 
lands of the Ilinois Central Railroad, which, before the construction 
of tha! road were useless and unavailable, not worth even the price of 
entry. are now commanding nearly ten times that amount. The alter- 
na’ "8 ! s und lands dj ining, are enhanced in the same prop Te 
tion; al i, if assessed at previous rates, would increase the 
reven e ‘o an extent more than equivalent to the interest 
on co { WOK. 

Thes e imoorant facts, and wiih proper application will go far 
fowards correct opinion as to the beneficial effee's to the 
re\ tis sate be -erived from the sce mplishment of the 
projected syst f internal ovemen's now in progress. It is 
not diffien't, | think show that i's completion will increase the va- 
lu t ,olft e property to the amount ol nearly three hundred mil- 
lions o Ss HDOn re l estate alone. ‘ 

Missouri « ns for y-six millions of acres, ten millions of which 
possessingz eral wea'th to an incaleulable extent, and partly sus- 
cep f cu ion, are now comparative ly of no value as a source 
of revenne. The remeining ‘hir'y-six millions, (not ineluding nine 
milli ms of cul ivated and enrered lind,) are in the same situation, and 
like! re i " 

We m y form some estimate of the productive capaci y of these 


lands from the f:et that the hemp lands on the route of the Hannibal 
and st. Josep) Riilroad not un'requently yield twelve to sixteen hund- 
red pounds ‘o the scre; and it is well known that the products of the 
tobacco Jands on the same road, «nd on the North Missouri Railroad, 
exceed buh in quality and quanti'y those in any part of the United 
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States; and that they are not excelled by any in the Western States in 
the production of wheat, corn, and all the products of the climate. No 
country can be better adapted to stock raising, and its vast fields of su- 
perior coal particularly indicate its future as a manufacturing district. 

The latent agricultural capacity of the lands along the routes of the 
other projected roads is little inferior, and they are unparralleled in 
mineral deposits. The name of the Iron Mountain Railroad indicates 
the object of its construction, and is of the highest importance to St. 
Louis and the whole state. The Pacific Railroad, and the South-west 
Branch are imperatively necessary to 5 a communication to the in- 
terior, and give value to its agricultural and mineral resources. The 
indications of lead on the route of the latter in Green, Lawrence, and 
Newton counties, are such as to warrant ihe belief that it may be ren- 
dered one of the richest mining districts in the United States, At 
present, being inaccessible to market, it is ulterly valueless as a min- 
ing country. Another incidental advaniage not 'o be disregarded, is 
the existence of an extensive plain of salt in the Cherokee country, 
about one hundred and filty miles beyond the western terminus. This 
plain is from one to five miles broad, and fifteen miles long. The de- 
posil is probably of great depth, as it isjfound ina perfectly solid form, 
in clif's within five miles of the salt plain. This region also abounds 
in fibrous and compact gypsum, and what is singular, in large masses 
of crystalized gypsum. (Selenite.) 

By an extension of this Branch, salt could be delivered in St. Louis 
at thirty cents per bushel. 

I: is difficult properly to appreciate the importance to the state of 
an inexhaustible supply of this great staple at so low a rate ; but there 
can be no doubt that ils transpertation wlone, will be a great and per- 
petual source of revenue to the road, and will ensure its suecess. 

That Missouri contains wilhin herself the elements of wealth and 
prodne'ion to a greater degree than any other region of the same ex- 
tent in the United States (California not excepted,) no one can doubt 
who has hed an opportunity of making personal observations, and of 
procuring correct information, All that is required to elicit their real 
value, is the completion of its projected works. The realization of this 
important object would fully warrant us in estimating the prospective 
value of six miliions of acres of her mineral lands at fifteen dollars per 
acre, equal to nine y millions of dollars; of ten millions of acres of en- 
tere] and uncultivated land, seven dollars per acre, seventy millions 
of dollars ; six millions of cultivated land, at eight dollars, forty-eight 
millions; twenty millions of uncultivated lands, at four and a half dol- 
lars, ninety millions; making a total increased valuation, created alone 
by the completion of these roads, of two hundred and ninety-eight mil- 
lions of dollars. 

There is nothing unreasonable in the above estimates—nothing but 
what is in accordance with known results—results which must produce 
conviction upon any man who is acquainted with what is passing around 
him, and with the effects of all similar improvements in those states of 
the Union where they have been consummated. 

Let those who doubt that like causes will produce like effects, look 
at Illinois in our own immediate vicinity, where lands, which previ- 
ously were of no value, are, as I have before stated, now selling at ten 
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times the cost of entry, and where, I may add, millions of acres of 
wild lands are held at from four to twenty dollars per acre; all of 
which can be ascribed to no other cause than to the railroads now in 
operation in that state. Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia 
and Tennessee, are analogous instances. Even in our own state, in 
North Missouri, lands have advanced over one hundred and fifty per 
cent. within the last year, which advancement is attributable, in a 
great degree, to the prospective completion of the roads projected in 
that portion of the state. They have been enhanced probably in other 
parts of the state, in the same or greater proportion, and from the 
same cause, which the successful prosecution of these works can alone 
maintain. 

In 1353, the total valuation of taxeble property in the state was one 
hundred and six millions of dollars; and in 1854 it was one hundred 
and twenty-four millions; showing an increase of seventeen per cent., 
from causes not connected with the prospective operations of the 
roads, but with the gradual improvement of the country, and increase 
of industrial pursuits, Calenlated at the same rate o' increase, the 
valuation of property in 1860, will be two hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars. Add to this the advance as before estimated in the value 
of lands to be produced by the complete and active operation of the 
projected roads, and the value of taxable property wi!l be five hund- 
red and forty-eight millions of dollars, yielding a revenue, at the pres- 
ent ra‘e of taxation, independent of that which will be derived from 
the ast increase of manufacturing, mining and mercantile operations, 
of one million nine hundred and eleven thousand dollars ; an amount 
exceeding the interest of twen'y millions of dollars by seven hundred 
and eleven thousand dollars, a balance equal to twice the amount of 
the present current expenses of the state government, 

From this exposition, (which can not be considered an exaggerated 
one,) there is every probability that the rate of taxation will be lessen- 
ed, and it would seem to be the true policy and in‘erest of the state to 
pay a bonus of twenty millions of dollars to effect that object, should 
it be required. But suppose that instead of this, the state loan her 
credit upon a first mortgage. What is the consequence’ The interest 
must be paid by the companies, or the state will atop the issue of her 
bonds. And suppose also, that the roads being completed and equip- 
ped for business, any company, or all, should fail to pay the interest 
on the state bonds, the state, of course, would proceed to enforce the 
payment of such interest as well as principal. This being done, no 
one, not even the most skeptical, who is acquainted with the country 
through which the roads pass, can doubt that they could be sold for 
one half of their cost, say twenty millions of dollars ; and even if the 
state, who could become the owner of them by virtue of her lien, (un- 
less overbid,) suffered them to be sold for ten millions, still she would 
be more than idemnified by the advantages and increased revenue se- 
cured by their construction. 

I can not conclude without again urging the necessity of building 
these roads. Who can deny the utter imbecility and folly of our stand- 
ing still, and by withholding the right of way across the continent, 
suffering the advantages within our grasp to be wrested from us, and 
allowing ourselves to be encompassed by rival improvements passing 
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on to the Pacific, and diverting our trade from its proper channels ? 
What will be the destiny of the emporium of our state under this con- 
dition of things ? Without artificial aid, can she sustain her present 
supremacy, and arrive at that preeminence in commerce, manufactures 
and wealth, to which she is justly entitled from the extraordinary ad- 
vantages of her position, and her identification with the commercial 
and agricultural interests of the whole state ? 


R. M. STEWART. 





Hawnisar, Mo., Nov. 5rn, 1855. 





ArticLe VII. 


Literature in the South and West. 





In perusing a late number of the Kaleidoscope,* we met with a 
spirited editorial in which the accomplished Editress administers a 
well merited rebuke to the Southern people for neglecting to en- 
courage and establish among themselves a literature of their own. 
We should most sincerely rejoice to see southern generosity awak- 
ened, and southern chivalry rallying to the support of a lady who 
has devoted her talents to the publication of a ‘*Family Journal,” 
which in point of true merit is certainly not excelled by any paper 
of its class, produced north of the Potomac. But when we reflect 
that almost every individual who ever embarked ina literary enter- 
prise in the Southern or Western States, has, after struggling for 
years, been literally starved out for want of patronage, we per- 
ceive little ground to hope that even the accomplished Editress of 
the Kaleiduscope will obtain the sympathy and support of the 
Southern people. 

A few instances will show how little can be expected from south- 
ern patronage. The Southern Quarterly Review, a work most 
ably conducted, after struggling for existence through a period of 
many years, was finally transferred to Baltimore. The Southern 
Literary Messenger, always distinguished for its high moral tone, 
and its chaste and interesting matter, declared recently, when about 
to close its twenty-first volume, that its publication must cease, 








* To those of our readers who may not have met with this interesting paper 
we beg to say that it is “A Family Journal devoted to Literature, Temperance, 
and Education,” edited by Mrs. R. B. Hicks, Petersburg, Va., published month- 
ly, at one dollar a year, in advance. 
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unless a more generous support could be obtained.* De Bow’s 
Review, a work of no ordinary merit, conducted by an influential 
individual of acknowledged ability, is now published north of the 
Potomac, though it still has a nominal] existence at New Orleans ; 
and of the great number of literary papers and periodicals which 
have been established in the South and West within the last ten 
years, but few remain in existence to tell the story of their unre- 
quited labors. Political newspapers, supported chiefly by an ad- 
vertising patronage, is the only class of literature which receives 
sufficient encouragement to sustain existence in the South and West. 

What is the cause of this? Are the people of the Southern and 
Western States willing to stultify themselves by admitting that they 
have neither talents nor taste in their midst, or, that these regions 
are uncongenial to the production of a solid and a refined litera- 
ture’ Many may entertain these opinions ; but we must look else- 
where for the cause: Literature follows the currents of commerce, 
and clusters around its principal centers. In this country, ‘*Com- 
merce is king.”? and when its imperial capital was established in 
the East, the Southern and Western States became provinces of 
its empire; and manufacturing industry, the fine arts, and literature 
were al] drawn to, and around the seat of its regal power. 

It is folly to expect that the people of the South and West can 
ever have a literature of their own so long as they remain the pas- 
sive and unresisting tributaries of the present monopolizing sys- 
tem of commerce. Let them build up commercial and producing 
cities of their own, shake off their vassalage to the East, and es- 
tablish direct commercial relati-ns with foreign countries, and lit- 
erature will spring up and flourish in their midst as a natural con- 
sequence. In the meantime, it is the duty of all who desire this 
state of things to countenance and encourage those who labor for 
its consummation. 

No peopie ever obtained a place inthe first rank of civilized na- 
tions without a literature of their own: such a thing is impossible, 
and never can occur. If the southern and western people are con- 
tent that the taste, morals, and philosophy of their families shall 
be formed and directed by eastern scriblers and publishers, whose 
highest and only aim is the attainment of money, be it so; but if 
they possess any ambition to excel or even a desire to be equal to 





* We are gratified to jearn from the December No. of this excellent work 
that it will be continued and enlarged. 
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other civilized communities, they must encourage the development 
of mind in their midst, and build up a literature of their own, 
whose chief aim shall be to enlighten, elevate, enrich and adorn 
them as a people. 

This subject having been suggested by the Kaleidoscope, we 
trust we shall not offend its amiable editress by transfering her 
spirited criticism on the conduct of the Southern people to our 


pages. 
SOUTHERN LITERATURE. 

Literature, South of Mason and Dixon’s line, is in a forlorn con- 
dition. Southern men look coldly upon Southern talent, and 
Northern enterprise comes with its puff and rhodomontade, and 
gathers up the loaves and fishes from under our very eyes. All 
this may be owing to our ‘*peculier institutions,” as the Yankees 
snceringly insinuate, and if so, it must be a very pecudiar insti- 
tution indeed, so peculiar that we are at a loss to understand its 
idiosynerasies, or in any way to compete with its peculiarities. 

In fact the sunny South is an enigma. It is as gentle a clime 
as ever poet rhymed in, but as variable ‘‘as the shade by the light 
quivering aspen made,” It is kind and generous to a fault, but 
it is not kind judiciously, or generous conscientiously. Its best 
poets starve, and its own interests are disregarded. It is a freak- 
ish, fickle land, and is not to be trusted, even by those whole- 
souled, impulsive geniuses, who throw themselves upon the mercy 
of a people, whose kindness is proverbial. This beautiful land of 
ours has indeed 

“A tear for pity, and a hand 

Open as day to melting charity, 

Yet, notwithstanding being incensed, *tis flint; 
As humorous as winter, and as su.den 

As flaws congealed in the spring of day. 

Its temper, therefore, must be well observed. 
Chide it for faults, but do it reverently, 

When we perceive its blood inclined to mirth; 
But being moody, give it time and scope, 

Till its great passions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themselves with working.” 

It is proud, extravagant, impulsive and variable; and if it acted 
as well as it can talk, its poets would reap a harvest. Southern 
patriotism consists in big speeches, made at festive boards, and at 
the popping bottle’s mouth. Southern chivalry consists in bows, 
polkas, glasses of wine, and its highest feat, in drinking the fair 
one’s health. Southern generosity shows itself during Linp ma- 
nias, KossuTH manias, and upon great public demonstrations. 
Southern courage flinches not at the bowie knife, and prides itself 
upon its deportment within six paces of a revolver, but it allows its 
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negroes to be kidnapped, and its wealth to flow into other hands. 
Southern enterprise is taken in hand by Northern houses, which 
sell brooms to a man who has a plantation covered with broom- 
straw, and cowhides, and brogans to the land- holder, whose cattle 
feed upon a hundred hills. 

In short, it is all smoke and no fire, with Southerners. Nothing 
but fuss and feathers, and strutting and bragging, and a contempt 
for all that is useful, with no real appreciation of all that is beau- 
tiful. A Southern gentleman considers it much more gentlemanly 
to exercise his arms, and expand his chest, by dumb-bells and bil- 
liards, than by the axe or the woodsaw. All this is no more owing 
to our ‘peculiar institution,’ than it is to the gulf stream. Negro 
slavery has about as wuch to do with this state of things, as the 
Aurora Borealis. Public opinion is the tyrant of the South—and 
public opinion, more than any institution, keeps down Southern 
enterprise and individual talent. Public opinion makes it ungen- 
tlemanly to shoulder an axe, or unladylike to use a pen. Public 
opinion allows a lady to go to a ball in mid-winter, with shoulders, 
chest and arms entirely exposed, and says not a word, but if she 
covers her neck, and writes for a newspaper, hanging is too good 
for her: Public opinion allows a gentleman to keep a horse when 
he is not able,. go in debt beyond any hope of payment, gamble, 
race, smoke and bet — but if he takes a basket on his arm, or a 
hatchet in his hand, he is gone! 

Well, brother editors, and sister editresses, .all we have got to 
de, in self-defence, is to attack this tyrant, Public Opinion. Go 
right at him with your pens, and spear him with your barbed steels. 
Down with him, for he is menacing, net only Southern enterprise 

but Southern happiness. Who is he, that he should say a lady 
has no use for her talents—or a woman for a means of livelihood? 
Who is he, that he should promulgate his foolish dicta, in opposi- 
tion to reason and common sense’ Who is he, that he should de- 
ride an honest old maid, and uphold the ruimous follies of the 
heartless woman of fashion? Who is he, that he should strangle 
our Literature, and put to death the poet who dares to raise his 
melancholy voice? Down with him, for he has no right to rule over 
us. His morals are based upon appearances—his laws are found- 
ed upon the lowest pride of men—and his dicta defy both reason 
and common sense. Down with bim—for orly fools obey him— 
and a motly crew dance attendance at his court. Down with him, 
and instead of the sceptre and the crown, give him what he should 
have worn long ago—a cap and bells! 
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DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 


Manufactures of Iron in St. Louis. 


A far-sighted policy is required, in order to build quickly a solid 
and complete establishment of manufacturing interests in the city 
of St. Louis. <A near-sighted policy strangles these interests in 
their first struggle for existence. 

In a new country, /and is the first object in which capital is in- 
vested; and the agricultural interests, as is natural and proper, 
swell into vast proportions: then cities arise; and, from the imme- 
diate necessity of the agricultural interests, commerce is establish- 
ed: merchants invest their funds in the products of the soil, send 
these products, with heavy costs attending them, to foreign ports, 
there exchange them for dry-goods, hardware and other manufac- 
tures, which, with heavy costs attending them, are brought back, 
and sold to the farmers. The farmers get along by the sale of their 
products, foreigners are favored by the sale of their manufactures, and 
the merchants protect themselves by their profits and commissions; 
and to give facilities to merchants, whereby they are aided in pay- 
ing the farmers and foreigners, banks are established. 

Thus a system is formed, and habits are formed with the sys- 
tem, to keep the capital of the new country invested in these half 
home, half strange interests,—in domestic breadstuffs and foreign 
merchandize—varied by a frequently dangerous and occasionally 
fatal fever in land speculations. 

Looking a: this system in operation, a near-sighted policy, ab- 
sorbed in making the most money in the shortest time, in spite of 
future blighting consequences, maintains the speculating spirit of 
the day in breadstuffs, foreign wares and wild lands, and stifles 
every effort to form at once a solid and complete establishment of 
domestic manufactures. 

Looking at the modification and improvement of this system, a 
far-sighted policy, with comprehensive views, sees that, while afew 
men are making some money on the short run, the whole country 
is loosing money on the long run. 

Thousands of tons of railroad iron are brought from England to 
U. S., and millions of dollars of gold are sent from U. 8S. to Eng- 

and. 
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Missouri requires 120,000 tons of iron rails for the 1,200 miles 
of her main, leading, trunk system of railroads. At $75 per ton, 
this item amounts to $9,000,000. 

While a few men are making money in buying these 120,000 
tons of iron in a foreign land, do not the people of the State of 
Missouri eventually loose the whole $9,000,000, as, when this for- 
eign iron is paid for, the money is taken away from the country, 
and would not these $9,000,000 be wholly saved for the people of 
Missouri, by a domestic production of these 120,000 tons of iron 
rails, as, when this domestic iron is paid for, the money paid is 
kept in the country. 

The coal and the ore for the manufacture of these rails are at 
hand, within a few miles of the city of St. Louis; but the people, 
being confirmed in the habit of farming and mercantile business, 
and blind to the advantages to be derived by building up a com- 
plete domestic manufacturing business, seem to prefer the final 
loss of these $9,000,000 rather than allow the manufacturers of 
Missouri to save these nine and various other tens of million dol- 
lars to circulate athome, ringing with their silver and golden tones 
on the public ear, stopping the dismal daily cry of ‘*Hard Times,” 
and opening the joyous day. of the **Good Times Coming.” 

In order to realize this change, liberal banking facilities should 
be granted ; the tax on machinery and industry removed ; a spirit 
of earnest and energetic co-operation aroused, and capital freely 
invested in the cause of manufactures. 

The absolute law of interest on money is now modified; and 
after the Ist of January, 1856, contracts for money at 10 per cent. 
interest will be legal. This law will draw capital. 

The Iron Mountain Railroad is to be completed, according to 
contract, on the Ist of December, 1856. The furnaces and fac- 
tories for making all the railroad iron needed by Missouri should 
be built and ready for operations on the opening of the railroad to 
the Iron Mountain Region. In the various kinds of manufacture 
of glass and china wares, of lead and copper, wood and marble, 
hemp and tobacco, wool and cotton goods and merchandize, mil- 
lions of dollars should be immediately invited for investment, with 


liberal, legal inducements. 

The farmers and merchants of Missouri would then see tae good 
times coming to them, as well as to their less lucky fellow men— 
the mechanics of the land: —for the more mechanics there are, and 
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the better they are paid, the more will they buy of breadstuffs, 
goods, wares and merchandize ; and the surplus of breadstuffs and 
the surplus of manufactures produced in Missouri, the merchants 
can sell to foreign lands, and in exchange bring back the money 
which the people have heretofore been loosing, and binding them- 
selves in order to borrow it back on bonds. 

Thus Missouri can easily gain the money to buy up all her bonds 
and establish a material independence of England and of every 
foreign land, and having a superabundance of all the good things 
of earth, her real estate wil! rise in real value, and her farmers 
may become patriarchs and her merchants princes in lives of civil 
refinement and of religious beneficience. 

We have heretofore. in May, 1854, vol. 12, page 118, of the 
Western Journal & Civilian, and on various other occasions, in- 
dicated the principles and plan by which the bonds of the > tate of 
Missouri could be all retained at home and raised in value, and 
their proceeds safely used, as a sound currency, among the people. 

The adoption of this system of finance—-that of individual bank- 
ing on the State boads, with strong guards requiring each note is- 
sued to be promptly redeemed by gold and silver, would soon raise 
Missouri credit above par like that of Ohio and New York. 

The $17,000,000 of bonds now provided by the State for the 
Kailroad Companies would soon be absorbed in domestic industry, 
and by developing the internal! resources of the State, the super- 
abundance of the products of the soils, mines and factories, over 
domestic wants, could be sold to other lands, and gold and silver 
enough brought back in exchange to meet all these bonds long be- 
fore their maturity. 

The removal of tax from machinery and industry, together with 
other means of promoting the manufacturing interests of S:.Louis, 
we hope to discuss more fully on another occasion, 

At present, we will show more fully than heretofore, various 
items connected with the amount and character of business done in 
the manufacture of iron in the city of St. Louis. The principal 
houses engaged in this industrial pursuit are as follows: 


Gaty, McCune & Co., Mississippi Foundry. 
Kingsland & Cuddy, Broadway Foundry. 
Clark, Renfrew & Co., Eagle Foundry. 
Kingsland & Ferguson, Phoenix Foundry. 
Dowdall, Carr & Co., Washington Foundry. 
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Bridge & Bro., Empire Stove Works. 
Giles F. Filley, Excelsior Stove Works. 

D. M. Hitcheock & Co., Stove and Plough Foundry. 
Wm. Haslett, Mechanics Stove Foundry. 

Paim & Robertson, Locomotive Iron Works. 

Edward Boyle, O’Sullivan Iron Works. 

W. H. Card & Co., Boiler and Sheet Iron Works. 

Grey & Clark, Missouri Rolling Mill. 

Stewart, Parks & Co., Allen Iron Works. 

Wm. Clark, People’s Works Foundry and Machine Shop. 
Ross & Gillum, Vulean Iron Works. 

Branch, Crookes & Frost, St. Louis Saw Works, 

W. L. F. Gage & Co., Empire Saw Works. 

McCords & Beck, Franklin Foundry. 

James Graham & Co., Foundry. 7‘ 
F. Gelfort & Co., St. Louis Novelty Works. 

. C. & T. R. Pullis, Mississippi Iron Works. 

MeMurray, Clark & Co., St. Louis Iron Railing Foundry. 
M. Pawley, Sup’t., Ornamental Iron Railing Works. 
Jas. L. Gage, Missouri Foundry. 

J. H. Singleton & Co., Pacific Foundry. 

Frank Hardesty, Iron Mcuntain Foundry. 

Timmermann & Fisher, Machine Shop. 

R. H. Cole, Nut, Washer and Machine Shop. 

T. B. Ellis, Missouri Boiler and Sheet Iron Works. 

About ten of these houses commenced business in the year 1855. 
The history of each, we hope to publish more minutely in future 
numbers. 

The Mississippi Foundry was established first, the Broadway 
Foundry second, and the Eagle Foundry third. The Pheenix and 
Washington Foundries and the Empire and Excelsior Stove Works 
went into operation between 1840 and 1850, and the Missouri Rol- 
ling Mill and Allen Iron Works in 1855, 

These nine establishments are among the largest iron manufac- 
tories of St. Louis. The amount of their capital invested is about 
$1,500,000, and their yearly products amount to over $2,500,- 
000, one half the amount of iron works produced in St. Louis: the 
total amount of capital in the city invested in this business being 
about $3,000,000, and the total yearly produce of its iron manu- 
factures $5,000,000. 

The Locomotive Iron Works of Palm & Robertson are superior 
in capacity to many of the above establishments, although the 
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amount of their products has not equalled their capacities. 
This establishment is situated on the west side of Third street, 
and on both sides of Lombard and on both sides of Hazel streets. 
The width of their grounds on Third street is 500 feet, and their 
depth averages 150 feet, making an area of 75,000 feet of ground 
occupied in this business; and more than an acre of this ground is 
under roof. 

The amount of their capital invested in grounds, improvements, 
fixtures, patterns, tools, stock and unfinished work on hand, in 
December, 1855, seemed really worth $200,000: 

They have been engaged building locomotives for the Pacific, 
the Uhio & Mississippi, the North Missouri, and the St. Louis & 
Iron Mountain Railroads; and on the 9thof November, 1855, they 
received an order for two first class locomotives, of 24 tons each, 
and each at the price of $9,800, from the Keokuk, Mt. Pleasant 
& Muscatine R. R. Co.: the first locomotive to be delivered on 
ship board at St. Louis on the 15th of April, 1856, and the other 
on the 20th of June, 1856 :— the first one to be named J. K. 
Hoxnisu. 

This Locomotive Establishment must be of great importance to 
the Railroad Companies in the States bordering on the Mississip- 
pi, on account of its convemence for repairing their old engines, 
and for furnishing them with new ones ; and although some sacri- 
fices may be endured by its enterprising proprietors at first, we 
trust that in the end they may realize rich satisfaction,—that in a 
short time, orders will be sent to this house, in numbers beyond its 
capacity, from various Railroad Companies in Lowa, Wisconsin and 
Louisiana, and from those of every State intervening on both sides 
of the Mississippi, and that, in another year, it may turn out 
$300,000 worth of works. 

The O’Sullivan Iron Works, which received this name in De- 
cember, 1855, were started in the preceding February, as an es- 
tablishment for the manufacture of Boiler and Sheet Iron Works ; 
but during the year enlargements were made in the character of 
the works, and, by an economical arrangement in the disposition 
of a modest piece of ground, by the industrious and energetic pro- 
prietor, Edward Boyle, in the unassuming space of 100 feet on the 
east side of Main street, by 150 feet on the north side of Cherry 
street, making an area of only 15,000 square feet, the engine, 
boilers, furnaces, machines, &c., are of such a nature, and so ad- 
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justed, as to gain the capacity of turning out steamboat and rail- 
road iron works, as we are credibly informed, to the astonishing 
amount of $500,000 worth a year; and if even one half of this 
amount is realized, it will be an honorable result for this enter- 
prising house. 

At times, 60 workmen have been employed in this establish- 
ment, during 1855, mainly in boiler and sheet iron works, and 
their weekly wages have amounted to $500.00, and the weekly 
products to $2,500 worth of boilers and $400 worth of sheet iron 
and other ordinary works; at which rate, the wages would be over 

25,000 and the products abont $150,000 a year. 

The addition of the railroad iron department to this establish- 
ment consists of two furnaces and two machines: one of each for 
the manufacture of railroad chairs, and one of each for the manu- 
facture of railroad spikes. The chair machine has turned out 14,- 
QU0 pounds in 24 hours—7 tons a day—its capacity being rated 
at 8 tonsa day. The value of railroad chairs is from $90 to $100 
aton. During the season Mr. Boyle filled a small order of 14 
tons of railroad chairs for the Callaway Mining & Manufacturing 
Co. at $100 a ton; and orders are now on hand for chairs to be 
used on the Ohio & Mississippi and Missouri Railroads. 

The capacity of the spike machine is said to equal 5 tons in 24 
hours. Value of spikes, $100 a ton. 

A rivet machine, for the purpose of making boiler rivets, has 
lately been purchased by Mr. Boyle; it is expected to be in opera- 
tion early in January, 1856, with an additional furnace already 
built, whose capacity for turning out boiler rivets is estimated at 
5 tons in 2t hours. Value of boiler rivets $130 a ton. 

These three furnaces, and these three machines for making rail- 
road chairs and spikes and boiler rivets—if their total capacity 
averaged only 15 instead of 18 tons a day, and the total value of 
their products averaged only $100 instead of nearly $110 a ton— 
these three furnaces—on this reduced estimate of their capacity 
would turn out yearly $450,000 worth of works; but reducing this 
yearly estimate $100,000 further, by allowing for loss of time in 
making repairs of furnaces, machines, &c., their yearly capacity 
would then be $350,000, which amount added to that of the boiler 
and sheet iron business, $150,000, makes the yearly capacity of 
the O'Sullivan Iron Works $500,000. 

Numerous and valuable items aiready collected about the various 
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other iron establishments in St. Louis—about the nail, saw, safe, nut, 
scale, bedsted, ornamental railing and other foundry and steamboat 
and railread iron works—must be defered to another occasion. 

There is, however, one item that is too valuable to be now omit- 
ted, and this is that the Eagle Foundry pays nearly $100,000 a 
year to workmen. - 

If the other iron establishments of St. Louis, above enumerated, 
pay on an average one third of this sum, their yearly amount paid 
workmen would be more than $1,000,000. 

This is only a small portion of the money saved every year in 
St. Louis, by virtue of her domestic manufactures ; because her 
manufactures of various other articles besides those of iron are 
very extensive, though they should be greatly enlarged; and be- 
cause there are a multitude of other items, besides that of cash 
paid workmen, by which money is saved at home; and because 
all this money would be drained away and enrich other lands, if 
these industrial pursuits were excluded from Missouri. 

And as it is thus seen that the mechanics must prosper by virtue 
of domestic manufactures, so also it can be distinctly shown that 
professional men and landlords, miners, farmers, merchants and 
bankers, must prosper by the money flowing through the hands of 
the manufecturers and mechanics into the pockets of the people 
throughout the State, as above foreshadowed. 


A FAREWELIE. 


BY VALERIA. 


1, 
*Tis hard to bid thee go, Love— 
To hear thy parting tread, 
And miss the dear, accustomed place 
To stay my sinking head: 
Soon, many weary leagues, Love, 
Will lie between our hearts ; 
It is no little thing, when space 
Such close existence parts. 
2. 
Tis hard to bid thee go, Love, 
When I would have thee here; 
E’en sorrow looses half its pain, 
In knowing thou art near ; 
And death has been within our home, 
And closer d'awn the tie 
By joy first wove—in holier bonds 
Of stronger sympathy. 
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3. 


Tis hard to bid thee go, Love, 
When most [ wish thy stay 5 

Our bridal day is dawning fast, 
But thou mist haste away— 

And I must s't alone, and muse 
Upon that dearest time, 

When God first gave thee to my heart, 
In manhcod’s opening prime. 


4. 


But I cannot bid thee stay, Love, 
From such a call as thine, 

Nor shake the heart, that should be strong, 
By the throbbing pulse of mine. i 

Oh no! I will not strive to keep 
Thee, weakly by my side, 

Just as thy mind is carving out 
Its honest path of pride— 

Just as my country calls thee forth 
To join her high debate, 

\nd bids thee take thy rightful place 
Amid her wise and great. f 


Sawn 


2. 


And oh! when thought shall flood thy brain, 
And genius light thine eye, 

And eloquence shall lend thy lips 
A poet’s ecstacy— 

Forget not in that hour, but still 
Look upward to the shrine, 

Whence came these glorious gifts to thee, 
And say, “The praise be Thine!” 


6. 


Oh! think, too, on a far off heart, 
Whose deenest wave is stirr’d, 


When with thy name, some thrilling tale ' 
Of lofty deed is heard— ' 
Who pines to catch thy lightest word, i 
Or feel thy sott caress, i 
And never breathes ty name, but comes ' 
The quick desire to biess. i 


1 | 


And when at vesper hour, thy strength 
Of manhood comes to bow, 

All humbly at the mercy seat 
To bare thy lofty brow ; 

Knowing, the Spirit-worshipper 
Can never ask in vain, 

With earnest prayer, plead with him then, 
That we may meet again. 


Oe NT 


Missovri. 

















